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News week Is Cast In a 


MODERN 





MOLD 


ae pattern is cut for today. Its 
editorial formula of news significance, its strik- 
ing appearance, its up-to-the-minute speed of 
publication, its brilliant contributors, all make 
Newsweek the most modern of magazines. . . 
the magazine designed for intelligent, impor- 
tant people; for people alert to today’s world 

. » and looking to tomorrow’ s. 

Among forward-looking people, news signif- 
icance alone would place Newsweek ahead. 
Newsweek penetrates the surface of important 
events to uncover their true meanings, the 
motives and forces behind their occurrence 

. . and their implications for the future. 

But Newsweek offers more. Newsweek's 


Periscope forecasts the future, and gives in- 


MAGAZINE oO F 


side information; signed contributions by noted 
people like Raymond Moley, Burton Rascoe, 
George Jean Nathan; photographs of people 
and places in the news; all help to make 
Newsweek the magazine that is different and 
better, the magazine for today...and tomorrow. 

More than 300,000 better-class families, a 
group with above-average incomes and needs, 
comprise Newsweek's audience. That's why 
a growing group of advertisers attests to 
Newsweek's merit. They have found Newsweek 


readers unusually responsive...and profitable. 


Tewsweek 
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LETTERS 


Hilliard Replies 

In your Perspective of June 13, 1938, 
you correctly quote me as saying: “I am 
for President Roosevelt and shall support 
him whether in the Senate or in private 
life. And I don’t mean whether he is right 
or whether he is wrong. In this battle be- 
tween the people represented by the Presi- 
dent on the one hand and the old, emaci- 
ated forces of reaction, Democratic and 
Republican, on the other, the President 
has never been wrong and never will be.” 

You and I attach different meanings to 
the above . . . You assume that I would 
vote for Rooseveltian measures, “right or 
wrong.” In the first place I would never 
vote for anything that I thought was 
wrong, and secondly, I have never said 
I would. What is actually meant by my 
statement is that there is a battle going on 
between the people and the emaciated 
forces of reaction and that I would support 
the people and their champion, President 
Roosevelt ... 

Mr. Roosevelt is the president of all the 
people, the great majority of whom voted 
for him in two elections. The government 
is a party government, and the only way a 
party government can successfully func- 
tion is for the legislature and executive to 
work together in harmony. Is there any 
logical reason why the party leader should 
not prefer to have elected a Congress in 
harmony with him; or why Congress should 
not prefer a President in accord with 
them? ... 

The President needs loyal party men in 
Congress. The people voted for Democratic 
rule by ever-increasing majorities begin- 
ning in 1932 and continuing in 1934 and 
1936. Let them have what they voted for. 
If they are wrong, after all, it is their 
country. 





ALBERT HILLIARD 
Reno, Nev. 





Escourt and ‘Conquest’ 

The villagers of Escourt, Quebec, Can- 
ada, want its boundaries extended fur- 
ther south, taking the sliver of Maine, 
and have so petitioned the Canadian 
Parliament [Newsweex, June 20]. Thus 
once more does the subject of legal own- 
ership of Canada come to light. The 
Washington Doctrine asserts that “Con- 
quest is Robbery”; hence the land now 
occupied by the Canadians was robbed 
by the French King who illegally yielded 
it to the English King. Therefore, the 
Canadian land is held by the native Ca- 
nadians as their motherland “in precar- 
jum.” 

Neither the Pan American Doctrine, 
nor the respective Constitutions, allow 
the sale of the land held by the 21 Amer- 
an republics, but any one republic can 
abandon” strips of land along its bor- 





ders with other sister republics. Canada 
is not a sister republic, but a British 
colony, without suzerainty, with a Parlia- 
ment subordinate to the King’s Privy 
Council. 

The sliver of Maine can be “aban- 
doned” by the United States in favor 
of a rectification of frontiers with the 
“Canadian republic,” but not otherwise. 
Some day, Canada will be handed her 
independence on a silver platter by the 
Pan American Union, when she will get 
not only the sliver of Maine but both 
banks of the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
Rivers and Alaska as well, and of course, 
a slice of Canadian soil will likewise be 
“abandoned” to the United States, when 
the rectification of frontiers by the Pan 
American Border Commission takes place. 

FEDERICO G. DIAGO 

Havana, Cuba 





The A.M.A. Meeting — 


MY SINCERE APPRECIATION OF BEST CON- 
DENSED REPORT ANNUAL SESSION AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION IN CURRENT ISSUE 
NEWSWEEK STOP TEXT. IS ACCURATE PIC- 
TURES PERFECT BUT ABELL IS LABELED UP- 
HAM AND VICE VERSA 

MORRIS FISHBEIN 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


A slip in the production department 
caused the transposition of 1937 President 
Upham and 1938 President Abell. 


Ducks vs. Chickens 


Look again at the picture at the bot- 
tom of page 23 of the issue of June 20 
and tell me how Laurel and Hardy got 
duck feathers out of those chickens as 
you claim they did in your nifty article 
about them. 

THE REV. PHILIP HUMASON STEINMETZ 

Montrose, Pa. 





Such a feat is not at all unusual for 
the versatile Messrs. Laurel and Hardy, 
especially when assisted by a nodding 
movie reviewer. 


Ichabod Crane 


In your June 13 issue there appears, 
under the Arts heading, an illustration 
titled “Ichabod Crane, a Texas gift to 
the National Art Show.” 

Would be interested in learning the 
name of the sculptor. I cannot make any 
valid claim to critical artistic knowledge, 
but this figure just happens to hit me. 
It certainly is a departure from the old 
style “pretty and just too sweet figures” 
and portrays our old friend “Ichabod” 
vividly. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The sculptor is William M. McVey, 
Houston, Texas. 





G. D. CONNARD 








SIDESHOW 


Kidnaper— 


Key West, Fla.: A housewife counted 
the chickens in her coop and discovered 
two missing. She picked up a piece of 
paper, which read: “Leave 20 cents or 
you'll never see them chickens alive 
again.” Sheriff K. O. Thompson traced the 
ransom note to a 14-year-old boy who 
lived next door, solving, he claimed, “the 
most insignificant kidnap case on record.” 


Kibitzer— 


Hyde Park, N.Y.: In her syndicated 
column, “My Day,” Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt betrayed a taste for novel 
entertainment. She wrote: “I watched my 
husband play bridge Monday night. It is 
something he rarely does and so his game 
is always worthy of attention.” 


For 2 Cents— 


Detroit, Mich.: James Covington had 
only 2 cents in his pocket. But, when 
two stickup men stopped him on the 
street, he resisted and landed’ in a hos- 
pital. “I fought on general principles,” 
Covington explained. “I object to being 
held up.” 


Chiseling Kisses— 


Reno, Nev.: Other means having 
failed, attendants will fire a blowtorch at 
those lipsticky kisses that happy di- 
vorcées plant on the courthouse’s stone 
pillars in the first flush of freedom. If the 
blowtorch doesn’t work, the cleanup squad 
will use chisels. 


Fleas Through the Air— 


London: Studying jumping fleas un- 
der a magnifying glass, G. I. Watson ob- 
served that the insects were streamlined. 
The tail ends of their bodies appeared 
larger and heavier than the front parts. 
Aware that a weighted dart always flies 
heavy-end first, Watson looked again to 
see if his suspicions were correct. Yes. The 
fleas jumped tail-end first through the air 
and landed looking backward at the spot 
whence they came. Flea-Detective Watson 
observed: “If the landing place proves un- 
congenial, I suppose nothing can get away 
more quickly than a flea, already facing 
. . . the way it wishes to return.” 


Thoughtful Politician— 


Shawnee, Okla.: Mrs. Ruth Johnson, 
running against six opponents for the of- 
fice of State Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections, will conduct her campaign 
by mental telepathy. No posters, no litera- 
ture, no speeches. “I will send definite 
thought waves of a constructive character 
to each of the 3,521 voting precincts. 








TRANSITION 


Birthday: 


Jack Dempsey, 43, June 24. At his 
two New York restaurants, the former 
world’s heavyweight champion shook hands 
with customers, entertained the press, and 
prophesied that Joe Louis would keep the 
championship until 1950. 








Engaged: 

Mrs. Freperick J. Noonan, widow of 
the navigator lost with Amelia Earhart 
Putnam in the Pacific on their disastrous 
round-the-world flight, and Harry B. Ire- 
LAND, retired broker of Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Three days before, an Alameda court 
had declared Noonan officially dead. 





Married: 


At East Walpole, Mass., MarsHauu 
Fievp Jr., grandson of the Chicago depart- 
ment-store’s founder, and JoaNNE Bass, 
daughter of Robert P. Bass, ex-Governor 
of New Hampshire (1911-13). 


In New York, Mary WHALEN, daugh- 
ter of Grover A. Whalen, president of the 
New York World’s Fair, and Rosert Savt, 
advertising executive of Rose Valley, Pa. 


At Durham, N.C., Mary J. Dvuxke 
Bippie, 18, and Dr. Caartes Trent, 23, 
of Okmulgee, Okla., whose great-great- 
grandfather, Dr. William Simpson, was 
personal physician to Queen Victoria. The 
bride is the daughter of Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle Jr., United States Ambassador to 
Poland; her great-grandfather, Washington 
Duke, was one of the founders of the Duke 
tobacco fortune and of Duke University. 


At Spoleto, Italy, Deana Marcon, 
daughter of the late Guglielmo Marconi of 
wireless fame, and GapriELE PARESCE, 
press attaché of the Italian Embassy at 


London. 





Celebrated: 


By Yverre Guiceert, the 50th anni- 
versary of her stage debut at the Paris 
Variétés. The 70-year-old diseuse, whose 
yellow dress, long black gloves, and risqué 
songs thrilled French, German, English, 
and American audiences for four decades, 
sang some of her old numbers before a full 
house in a Paris night club. 





At Odds: 


Count Kurt Havewirtz-ReventLow 
and his wife, the former Barsara Hutton. 
Gossipers ascribed the tiff to a dispute over 
the future education of their 2-year-old 
son, Lance. The Count wants Lance to be 
brought up like a Dane; his wife insists 
on an education in English schools. In Lon- 
don the Woolworth heiress hid from ques- 








tioning newspaper men behind a reinforce- 
ment of bodyguards. In Paris her husband 
denied that he is asking a $2,500,000 set- 
tlement: “We haven’t gone that far yet.” 





Elected: 


To the French Academy, ANDRE 
Mavrois, biographer and novelist. He fills 
the vacancy left by the death of René 
Doumic, literary historian; he will occupy 
seat No. 26, which has had only nine oc- 
cupants since 1634. 





Arrived: 


In New York, Josepu E. Davies, for- 
mer United States Ambassador to Russia, 
and Hueu Gisson, retiring Ambassador to 
Belgium, whom he will replace. Davies de- 
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International 


Home from Russia: Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, with Mrs. Davies 


clined to discuss his recent chat with 
Joseph Stalin; he said he would report to 
President Roosevelt on conditions in the 
Soviet Union. 





Ailing: 

Grorce Bernard SHAw. 
agnosed excessive fatigue and ordered the 
81-year-old phrasemaking playwright not 
to talk. 


Gen. Joun J. Persuine, 77, who con 
quered a critical illness last March, under 
observation at the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington. 


Killed: 





JamMEs WELDON JOHNSON, 67, Negro 
educator, author, poet, and composer, by 
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“Wide World 


Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow (left) with her son Lance and nurse 
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a train at a grade crossing in Wiscasset, 
Maine. His wife, the driver of the car, was 
taken to a hospital in a critical condition. 
Son of a Jacksonville headwaiter-preacher, 
Johnson graduated from Atlanta Univer- 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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PWA Slap 


In releasing the flood of new projects, 
PWA officials have found a neat way of 
taking a slap at anti-New Deal Congress- 
men. Officials have been supplying pro- 
Administration Democrats with advance 
tips on projects affecting their districts. 
This “courtesy” enables Congressmen to 
announce the public-works grants them- 
selves, thus linking their names with the 
projects in their local newspapers. Oppo- 
sition Democrats find they can get ad- 
vance notice only by constantly telephon- 
ing PWA to avoid being “forgotten.” 


Maverick Troubles 


Maury Maverick, liberal Democratic 
Representative, tells friends that he’s 
facing the fight of his life for renomina- 
tion in this month’s Texas primary. With 
organized newspaper and radio opposition, 
his opponents are giving wide publicity to 
his lone Southern vote for anti-lynching 
legislation. A.F. of L. leaders won’t sup- 
port him, since they claim Maverick’s real 
labor sympathies lie with the C.I.0. He’s 
now counting heavily on liberal Federal 
funds to be spent in improving Kelly 
Field, Army air post, to pull him through. 


F.D.R. Motive 


Something more important than the 
“purge”. motive lies behind F.D.R.’s West- 
em swing. High New Deal advisers ad- 
mitted privately last week that the Presi- 
dent plans to take advantage of his 
opportunities on the trip to line up 1940 
convention delegates. Visitors to the 
Presidential train naturally won’t get any 
hints on the President’s own choice for 
the nomination, but they'll hear stern 
warnings against allowing party leadership 
to slip into anti-New Deal hands. 


Home Guard Pensions? 


There'll be some noise before long on 
Pension ambitions of members of the 
Home Guard. Organized during the World 
War, the Home Guard was largely com- 
Posed of persons too old for the draft and 
was intended as much for whipping up 
Wartime morale as for anything else. The 
members did a little defense drilling, pre- 
Paring to replace the National Guard 


where necessary. Now, with the quiet en- 
couragement of a number of American 
Legion leaders, they are about to start a 
campaign to get aboard the pension band 
wagon. 


Political Straws 


New Dealers aren’t opposing Sen. 
Augustine Lonergan of Connecticut be- 
cause both Democratic factions there 
have served notice that they'll support 
him, and the state’s convention nominat- 
ing system makes it hard to get across a 
candidate without organization backing 
. . . Governor Earle’s friends are worried 
about his chances in his fight against Re- 
publican Senator Davis for the Pennsyl- 
vania Senatorship; Davis, who boasts 
both A.F. of L. and C.1.0. union cards, 
has been carrying on undercover flirta- 
tions with leaders of both labor factions 
. . . A behind-the-scenes dicker between 
Mayor Frank Hague’s Jersey City Demo- 
cratic machine and New Jersey Republi- 
cans will give former Sen. Warren Barbour, 
Republican, the Senate seat now held by 
Senator Milton. 


Oil Company Pressure 


U. S. oil companies are putting all pos- 
sible pressure on F.D.R. and the State 
Department to force a showdown with 
Mexico and insist Cardenas restore or 
pay for seized property. Former Secretary 
of War Patrick Hurley, who’s acting for 
Sinclair Oil interests, and former NRA 
Administrator Donald Richberg, repre- 
senting Standard Oil, have been scurrying 
around Washington trying to get the 
President to take a hand in the quar- 
rel. However, it’s a safe bet that F.D.R. 
won’t take any action. State Department 
officials have informed him that little 
more than a hostile gesture from official 
Washington would suffice to set off a 
revolution there. 


Capital Conversation 


Insiders in Washington last week dis- 
cussed: The well-founded belief that anti- 
Court Bill Democrats can obtain plentiful 
campaign funds from sources close to cer- 
tain Democratic National Committeemen 
. . . Reports that the helium controversy 
with Germany will be settled by a paper 
transaction, involving nominal sale of the 
new German Zeppelin to an American cor- 
poration . . . The possibility that the rum- 
pus over publication of former G-man Tur- 
rou’s spy stories will result in a drive for 
an “official secrets act” similar to the 
British law. 


Hoover-Landon Feud 


Antagonism between Herbert Hoover 
and Alf Landon is still a big barrier to 
united Republican efforts in this fall’s 
campaign. In recent conversations, Lan- 
don has been making less and less secret 
of his dislike of Hoover, and the ex-Presi- 
dent has been increasingly contemptuous 
in his remarks about Landon. Both men 
are still important factors in the party— 
Landon because of the influence he retains 
as a hangover from 1936; Hoover because, 
through continual traveling, he has re- 
newed old alliances and rebuilt a sturdy 
bloc within the G.O.P. Many Republican 
Congressional candidates, who’re being 
courted by Hoover and Landon, now feel 
they can go farther without help of either. 


Trivia 

President William Green of the A-F. 
of L. is so irked by C.I.0. membership 
claims that he goes out of his way to 
corner newspaper men, tries to convince 
them that C.1L.O. exaggerates by at least 
1,000,000 . . . Officials in charge of ar- 
ranging the 75th anniversary celebration 
of the Battle of Gettysburg found an un- 
expected snag when more than 30 of the 
Civil War veterans who accepted invita- 
tions asked to be allowed to stand on the 
spot where Lincoln stood and to recite 
his Gettysburg address . . . James Farley 
had no idea of what F.D.R. was going to 
say in his “fireside chat” last week until 
a correspondent who had obtained an ad- 
vance copy at the White House told him 
. . . Study of the Congressional Record 
reveals that 50 Congressmen used the 
same analysis of the farm situation (pre- 
pared by Department of Agriculture pub- 
licity experts) in extending their remarks 
on the crop outlook. 





Tatarescu Trip 


Correspondents, noting that former 
Rumanian Premier Tatarescu and ex- 
Queen Helen were in London at the same 
time last week, rushed to predict a royal 
reconciliation. Actually, Tatarescu, Carol’s 
most trusted deputy, went to London for 
a quiet conference on the most significant 
current deal in Europe. He’s negotiating 
with the British for a large loan to ex- 
ploit Rumanian oil. In return, the British 
hope to sew up the entire Rumanian oil 
output for use of France and Britain in 
case of war. If they succeed in the deal— 
cutting Hitler off from his most readily 
available oil supply—much of the credit 
will go to Sir Reginald Hoare, who was 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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originally named British Ambassador to 
Rumania only because he’s an acknowl- 
edged oil expert. 


Duce’s Dilemma 


Behind Mussolini’s present haste in try- 
ing to make a face-saving deal with 
Chamberlain on Spain are these facts: 
Marshal Graziani after a detailed study 
has reported to the Duce that Italy could 
withdraw 10,000 troops from Spain, and 
Franco could still win the war; the 
Italian people are growing dangerously 
tired of the enormous casualty lists; Rome 
needs British money badly, especially in 
view of failing crops, and unless support 
is forthcoming Mussolini may soon have 
to devalue the lira. Incidentally, Gianni 
Caproni, Italian plane manufacturer, has 
been influential in persuading Chamber- 
lain to accept the Duce’s offer of a “token” 
withdrawal of 10,000 men from Spain. 


Japanese Propaganda Stunt 


New Japanese propaganda has hit an 
all-time high for subtlety. Many promi- 
nent Americans who have spent some 
time in Japan have been getting a flood 
of letters from Japanese friends and from 
dozens of Japanese they met once or 
twice. The letters, so much alike that 
they appear to be form letters, say that 
conditions in Japan are excellent and that 
the Japanese are performing a world serv- 
ice in their “pacification” of China. In 
addition, Americans on the scene in China 
report that individual Japanese have been 
explaining to them privately that Japan 
doesn’t want to jeopardize U. S. interests 
in China beyond immediate military ne- 
cessity and, more significant, that Japan 
hopes America will collaborate in the de- 
velopment of the newly occupied areas. 


Sudeten Worries 


There’s sound basis for the recent sto- 
ries reporting the increasing fears of the 
Sudeten Czechs that if a forcible An- 
schluss is attempted they’ll suffer most. 
Though pro-Nazi by an enormous major- 
ity, these people are getting more and 
more worried by reports of German 
treatment of the Austrian Nazis and by 
detailed secret’ instructions they’re get- 
ting from Nazi officials on what Hitler 
expects of them. For example, Czech of- 
ficials report that Sudeten residents have 
been told that in case of war they'll be 
proclaimed citizens of Germany and, if 
they’re members of the Czech Army, 
they'll be expected to desert. If they fail 
to do so and are captured, they'll be 
shot as traitors. 


Foreign Notes 


Nazi Foreign Minister von Ribben- 
trop’s daughter is living incognito in Am- 
sterdam, where she’s being treated by a 
Jewish brain specialist . . . Twenty-four 


Paris dressmakers, working under the di- 
rection of leading fashion experts, are 
preparing 60 gowns for two dolls to be 
presented to the British King and Queen 
as a gift for the royal princesses .. . 
Communists are distributing propaganda 
in Berlin and other large Reich cities in 
the guise of cheap pamphlets purporting 
to give advice on gardening, athletics, etc. 
. . . The Polish Government is annoyed 
at the flooding of its German minority 
areas with maps made in Leipzig show- 
ing those districts as parts of Germany. 





Nazis to Pay? 
Rhee now a good chance that the 


Reich will soon try to arrange settlements 
with Americans holding the bonds of 
German companies. For years the Nazis 
have been ignoring interest obligations, 
pleading lack of gold and foreign reserves. 
But now that Germany has acquired the 
large gold reserves of the Austrian Cen- 
tral Bank, the wiser American bondhold- 
ers are busily obtaining court judgments 
to tie up the German companies’ proper- 
ties and assets in this country. More im- 
portant, some of the U. S. banks that 
served as fiscal agents in the original 
bond flotations have finally decided to 
support the bondholder suits and believe 
they'll be able to get money for the 
security holders. 


WPA in Wall Street 


New Dealers are chuckling at the spec- 
tacle of stock-exchange brokers joining 
forces with the C.L.O. to get a WPA 
project for Wall Streeters. Preliminary 
conferences are being held by members 
of the N.Y. exchange’s volunteer com- 
mittee on unemployment, SEC officials, 
and representatives of the C.I.0.’s Finan- 
cial Employes unit. If WPA heads ap- 
prove, the initial projects for former 
brokerage and bank employes will be tak- 
ing a census of jobless in the financial 
district, writing a detailed history of Wall 
Street, and compilation of indexes to the 
maze of financial and business statistics. 


Surplus Fish 


As a result of its announced plan to 
buy surplus clothing stocks, the WPA is 
being swamped with requests to buy 
everything from silk stockings to babies’ 
teething rings. Sen. Claude Pepper of 
Florida is pressuring the WPA to buy 
$5,000,000 worth of surplus Florida fish, 
which presumably haven’t yet been 
caught. Actually, WPA officials plan to 
spend about $8,000,000 for boys’ and men’s 
clothes to be distributed this fall. 


Business Footnotes 


Investment analysts say these indus- 
tries are starting the second half of the 





year with a better-than-average earnings 
outlook: aircraft manufacturing, baking 
companies, oil producers, gold producers, 
shipbuilding, dairy products, soft-drink 
companies, corn-products refiners . . . The 
stock-market rise came just in time for 
hundreds 6f Wall Street employes: the 
previous Saturday one brokerage house 
dismissed 50, while dozens of firms ordered 
employes to take furloughs without pay; 
all were called back within three hours 
after the boom began . Building. 
materials experts predict this year will 
see the heaviest homebuilding since 1929; 
some 300,000 homes will be constructed, 
as compared with 500,000 in ’29. 





Press Notes 


Diccuning the new American spend- 
ing program, Cavalcade, British news 
magazine, recently noted: “President Wil- 
son [sic] and his ‘pump-priming’ staff are 
disbursing £120,000,000 for construction 
projects” . . . Approximately 1,500 news- 
paper men covered the 2-minute 4-second 
Louis-Schmeling fight; Russia was only 
major nation not represented in the press 
section . . . London underwriters have 
quietly tipped British publishers that 
they'll no longer accept insurance against 
libel on books about the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor; insurance companies 
recently canceled two $50,000 policies 
covering a Windsor biography to be pub- 
lished shortly. 


British Press Jitters 


Fleet Street editors last week privately 
agreed that the rift between Countess 
Haugwitz-Reventlow, Woolworth heiress, 
and the Count was the toughest story 
they’d had to handle since the Simpson 
case. Jittery over any story involving the 
American-born Countess, who has often 
threatened suit under the stringent British 
libel laws, editors held regular confer- 
ences with their lawyers. Reporters’ stories 
were edited until they had almost no 
resemblance to the reports carried in 
U. S. newspapers. Most British papers 
didn’t even mention that a warrant had 
been issued for the Count. 


Missing Persons 


Thomas Dixon, author of “The Clans- 
man,” from which “Birth of a Nation” 
was filmed, now 74, is clerk in the Federal 
District Court at Raleigh, N.C.; thinks 
present-day movies “a sorry lot” and 
most producers “spineless”; works on 4 
new 700-page novel, “The Flaming Sword” 
. . . Flora Finch, who with John Bunny 
formed the silent screen’s first comedy 
team in more than 300 two-reelers from 
1910 to 1915, lives quietly in Hollywood, 
studies ancient Christianity; occasionally 
plays bit parts. 
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Roosevelt Now in Open Fight 
to Make Party ‘Progressive’ 


Defends Primary Invasion 
on Ground He Is Party’s Head; 
Flays Calamity Howlers 


President Roosevelt’s official yacht, the 
Potomac, had to heave to during a pitchy 
fog on his return from his son John’s wed- 
ding at Nahant, Mass. As a result, the 
Potomac on June 20 brought the President 
to Poughkeepsie, N.Y., twelve hours late 
and he had to rush by motor to near-by 
Hyde Park to tackle a mountainous pile 
of work. So swiftly did he labor that by 
the week’s end, the Chief Executive not 
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delegates to the 1940 convention, to say 
nothing of more immediate complications. 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, cool to the 
New Deal since the Supreme Court fight, 
planned to run for Copeland’s seat. Ob- 
servers felt that Mr. Roosevelt could 
stomach Lehman in the Senate only if he 
could dictate the choice of governor of 
his home state, but Sen. Robert F. Wag- 
ner, staunch Rooseveltian, declined to 
strengthen the New Deal’s hand by mak- 
ing the gubernatorial race. The new and 
strong American Labor party further 
complicated matters by demanding a 
prominent spot on the Democratic state 
ticket for one of its members—and even 





International 


The Potomac at Poughkeepsie, twelve hours late 


only had caught up with his routine tasks 
but had addressed a fighting “fireside chat” 
to the nation. In this he boldly defended 
his hitherto half-concealed efforts to defeat 
Conservative Democrats in this year’s pri- 
Mary elections. 
Nevertheless, for the time being Mr. 
velt wisely ignored a political stew 
that started bubbling under his nose. 
The death a fortnight ago of Sen. 
yal S. Copeland endangered the New 
’s chances of controlling New York’s 


threatened to put third-party candidates 
in the field. 


‘Rain Maker’ 

Among his routine jobs, the President 
first tackled the scores of bills passed dur- 
ing the last days of the 75th Congress. One 
measure Mr. Roosevelt considered more 
immediately important than all the rest. 
He summoned reporters into his tiny of- 
fice to tell them that he had signed the 
$3,753,000,000 Spending-Lending Bill. He 





refused to say just when he thought the 
recovery gears would mesh and business 
pick up but permitted correspondents to 
quote him directly: “As somebody re- 
marked to me the other day, a few rain 
drops have been coming down from the 
heavens and probably will be followed by 
a much needed shower.” 

Clearly Mr. Roosevelt leaned heavily on 
the PWA to speed recovery. Although he 
had shut down the PWA program a year 
ago, the President indicated a changed at- 
titude by coining a phrase. He said he had 
been “metering the merits” of the agency. 
His “metering” convinced him first that 
localities still need a large number of im- 
provements and second that, for every 
PWA job, two and a half other workers 
get private employment to produce needed 
materials.* 

Meanwhile, word went to Washington 
that the Spending-Lending Bill had be- 
come a law. Clerks piled PWA contracts 


‘on hand trucks and rolled them into As- 


sistant Administrator Howard Gray’s of- 
fice..Gray grabbed a pen. Within a few 
days, he had signed his name some 5,400 
times and rushed through 2,000 allotments 
with a total construction value of $600,- 
000,000. 


‘Liberals,’ ‘Copperheads’ 

Returning to the White House, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed two executive 
orders that blanketed some 130,000 hither- 
to exempt jobs under the civil-service 
system. Friday night, in his thirteenth 
“fireside chat” he expressed himself pun- 
gently on four general topics: 

On the Supreme Court. Recalling his 
1937 fight to reorganize the court, Mr. 
Roosevelt termed his defeat “a lost bat- 
tle which won a war”—an obvious refer- 
ence to the now liberalized attitude of the 
tribunal. 

On Wealth. “In 1932 the total national 
income .. . had reached the low point of 
$38,000,000,000 . . . Last year it had risen 
to $70,000,000,000 . . . This year, 1938, we 
hope the national income will not fall be- 
low $60,000,000,000.” 

On Primary Elections. First, Mr. Roose- 
velt defined a “liberal” as one who realizes 
that new conditions call for new remedies 
and as a “believer in progressive principles 
of democratic, representative government.” 
Then, in challenging tones, he defended 





*Official figures showed that current PWA 
projects will provide orders for $90,800,000 of 
steel products, $27,500,000 of foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products, $23,000,000 of electrical 
supplies, $22,800,000 of cement, $13,400,000 of 
brick and tile, $121,100,000 of miscellaneous 
materials. 
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his right to take part in primary battles— 
not as the President but as head of the 
Democratic party: “I feel that I have 
every right to speak in those few instances 
where there may be a clear issue between 
candidates for a Democratic nomination 
involving these principles [of liberalism 
as opposed to conservatism] or a clear mis- 
use of my name.” The President also 
blasted at conservatives who give lip serv- 
ice to liberal ideals, dubbing them “yes, 
but” fellows. 

On Odds and Ends. Throughout his talk 
the President took stinging slaps at “cop- 
perheads” who urged him to “coast” along 
during his second term; at labor leaders, 
who made the mistake of “going too far”; 
at “calamity-howling executives with an 
income of $1,000 a day” who objected to 
the Labor Standards Act’s $11-a-week 
minimum wage; at government for mak- 
ing “mistakes of optimism”; and presum- 
ably at Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City, “There can be no constitutional de- 
mocracy in any community which denies 
to the individual his freedom to speak and 
worship as he pleases.” 

The political aspects of the speech in- 
censed Administration critics—and this 
week they found additional reason for dis- 
satisfaction. Just before the President 
signed the Wage-Hour Bill he ordered pay 
increases for 500,000 WPA workers in the 
South, particularly benefiting those in 
Kentucky and Oklahoma, states where 
New Deal senators face stiff primary fights. 





Importance 


In general, the “chat” pleased warm 
Administration supporters. The President’s 
close advisers have urged him to end a 
messy internal situation by bringing the 
so-called “purge” out into the open. Ob- 
servers noted that two factors forced the 
President to show his hand: one, adverse 
public reaction to his interference in the 
Iowa primary, and two, the realization 
that only by drastic open warfare could he 
slough off conservative Democrats who 
profess to be his friends. 

Political historians pointed out that the 
President is now publicly striving for an 
old objective: to make the Democratic 
party a “Progressive Democratic party.” 
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Check: Last January 8,000 communities held parties to observe the 
President’s 56th birthday. From the celebration committee last week he 
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got a check for the proceeds, to be used in fighting infantile paralysis. 





Anti-Trust Inquiry 


Selection of Committee 


Gives Industry Hope 


Since the first Congress in 1789, the na- 
tional legislature has created 477 investi- 
gating committees: 236 in the House, 216 
in the Senate, and 25 joint Congressional 
committees. To these quasijudical boards 
of inquiry Congress has given an average 
working fund of $11,050 apiece and power 
to pry into almost every subject under the 
political sun. 

Just before adjournment a fortnight ago, 
Congress set up a Congressional-executive 
committee to investigate monopolies. New 
Dealers from President Roosevelt down 
have brooded over statistics which show 
that the 500 largest corporations in the 
country, representing less than 4% of 1 
per cent of all corporative enterprises, 
actually control more than 50 per cent of 
the nation’s corporative wealth. They 
hoped that a study of wealth concen- 
tration would pave the way for legislation 


to cure such an “economic dislocation.” 

For three reasons “The Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee” made front- 
page news before it evcn started holding 
hearings. First, businessmen and _ indus- 
trialists stewed in a state of alarm: had 
not the long-threatened Roosevelt anti- 
trust pogrom started at last? Second, Con- 
gress gave control of the committee to 
President Roosevelt by allotting the com- 
mittee itself control of only $100,000 of 
the money needed for the inquiry and 
handing the remaining $400,000 to Mr. 
Roosevelt to parcel out as he pleases. 
Third, in addition to the six Congressional 
committeemen named, six ranking officials 
of government departments were appoint- 
ed—an unprecedented investigative setup. 


Trend 


By last week, however, fears of business- 
men that they would be caught in a trust- 
busting rodeo gradually faded. For a 
month business leaders, including W. Av- 
erell Harriman, Walter C. Teagle, Edward 
R. Stettinius, and John Biggers, had met 
in Washington 


unofiicially with Ad- 


Harris & Ewing, Newsphotos, Wide World 


Monopoly investigators: Ferguson, Oliphant, Lubin, Patterson, Arnold, and Douglas 
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ministration lieutenants. To them, New 
Dealers disclaimed any intention of con- 
ducting a “witch hunt.” 

Business leaders then decided to co- 
operate by voluntarily furnishing the com- 
mittee reports and statistical information. 
Their sole remaining fear was that the 
twelve-man committee would be heavily 
ballasted by rabid trust haters. But an an- 
nouncement of complete committee per- 
sonnel last week showed membership al- 
most evenly balanced between conserva- 
tive reformists and crusading New Deal- 
ers: 

Congressional members—Sen. Joseph 
O'Mahoney: independent Democrat and 
anti-monopolist; Sen. William H. King: 
anti-New Deal Democrat, favorable to 
big business; Sen. William E. Borah: in- 
dependent Republican, advocate of trust 
control; Rep. Hatton W. Sumners: con- 
servative Democrat with antitrust lean- 
ings; Rep. Carroll Reece: old-line Repub- 
lican, unfriendly to New Deal; Rep. Ed- 
ward C. Eicher: 100 per cent New Dealer, 
long a foe of trusts. 

Executive members, all pro-New Deal— 
Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General; Herman Oliphant, Treasury Gen- 
eral Counsel; Isador Lubin, head of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Richard C. 
Patterson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce; William O. Douglas, SEC Chair- 
man; and Garland Ferguson, FTC Chair- 


man. 


Outlook—-- 


Present signs point to a moderately 
toned, non-ballyhoo study. Although the 
Administration will try to control the in- 
vestigation by means of its six “executive” 
votes plus the vote of Representative 
Eicher, New Dealers won’t dare push their 
views too hard for fear of starting an in- 
tracommittee dogfight with Congressional 
members. 

Actually, the survey’s scope will broaden 
to include, in addition to monopolies, dol- 
lar adjustment to attain 1926 commodity 
price levels, holding companies, interlock- 
ing directorates, insurance companies, and 
the relation of patent pools to monopolies. 

One almost certain upshot: Senators 
Borah and O’Mahoney will try to create 
a demand for their bill for Federal license 
of corporations. 





Devil Comes Home 


One day in 1866 a strange contraption 
started chugging about the rough-paved 
streets of old New York and the unpaved 
roads of the adjacent countryside. Wherev- 
er it went, it belched smoke into the nos- 
trils of startled flat dwellers and farmers, 
and it gave rarin’ snorts to all horses with- 
m earshot. It was Richard Dudgeon’s 
steam wagon, nicknamed the “Red Devil” 
—one of America’s first automobiles. 

Jealously guarded as an heirloom, the 


“Red Devil” remained in the Dudgeon 
family until 1925. In that year, Charles 
Ludlam of Oyster Bay, Long Island, seized 
it in payment of a debt allegedly owed him 
by Fannie Dudgeon, wife of the inventor’s 
grandson Henry. Ludlam thereby started 
a long legal battle that ended only last 
week, when the Dudgeon family regained 
possession of the ancient vehicle in a re- 
plevin action brought in the Nassau Coun- 
ty (Long Island) court. 

Though there has been no steam in the 
wheezing boilers since 1903, Henry Dud- 
geon triumphantly prepared to drive the 
“Red Devil” home over the 4 miles from 
an Oyster Bay garage to his place at Lo- 
cust Valley. He boasted: “I imagine I 
could steer her over the roads today at 
35 miles an hour—in fact, I will make a 
little bet on that. It’s only a matter of 
how fast you can steer her. She’s got the 
power, all right.” 





Foreign Policy 


Stiffer Attitude Taken 
on Official Fronts 


American foreign policy has always been 
a mixture of mystery and confusion. For 
instance, in 1928 the United States fa- 
thered and then signed with a great flour- 
ish the Kellogg Pact outlawing aggressive 
war. But in 1937 Congress passed a Neu- 
trality Act which largely negated the Kel- 
logg Treaty in that under it Washington 
cannot distinguish between the aggressor 
and victim but must stand on the side 
lines uttering pious hopes for peace when- 





ever a ruthless nation goes on the prowl. 

In the past few months, however, Amer- 
ican policy has been stiffening. Last week’s 
symptoms of an increasingly definite stand 
against bandit powers were: 


§ While President Roosevelt was prepar- 
ing a speech for New York delivery June 
30—a speech scheduled further to define 
America’s foreign policy—the State De- 
partment and the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee started working up for 
the next Congress a plan which would give 
the President more discretion in adminis- 
tering the Neutrality Act and foreign 
policies in general. 


{ Secretary of State Cordell Hull began 
developing a world plan to “humanize” 
warfare, particularly to stop aerial bomb- 
ings of civilians. While no details were 
disclosed, the State Department was rep- 
resented as viewing with favor the sug- 
gestions advanced by Norman H. Davis, 
chairman of the American Red Cross: 
neutralized hospital zones, a pact restrict- 
ing bombing of “open” cities, and zones of 
immunity for women and children in 
places under attack. Furthering his chief’s 
campaign, Under-Secretary Sumner Welles 
in a speech at Philadelphia called upon 
Americans to cooperate in bringing about 
“a new observance of the principles of in- 
ternational law and humanity upon which 
the. continuation of modern civilization 
depends.” 


The War Department swung behind the 
drive. In a commencement address at Jer- 
sey City, Secretary Harry H. Woodring 
declared the powers must curb the slaugh- 
ter of civilians by airplanes, while in a 
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speech at Washington Assistant Secretary 
Louis B. Johnson warned aggressors that 
though “Americans hate war . . . they will 
not stand for peace at any price.” 


{ As a clincher to the drive on foreign 
spies which resulted in the indictment last 
fortnight of eighteen Germans, President 
Roosevelt called for larger appropriations 
to the army and navy intelligence services 
for counterespionage. At the same time he 
deplor he attempt of Leon G. Turrou, 
former ace G-man who built up most of 
the case against the Germans, to sell his 
story for publication in The New York 
Post and its syndicate clients. When the 
Federal Attorney in Manhattan sought to 
enjoin such publication, The Post—which 
under J. David Stern had been one of the 
strongest Administration supporters—pre- 
pared to fight this “effort to sandbag the 
press.” But it quickly made an abrupt 
about-face and postponed publication of 
the articles until the spy investigation and 
trials are over, thus avoiding an issue of 
freedom of the press in a ticklish case. 


- 





Minnesota Puzzle 


Division Among Liberals 
Sets Problems for New Deal 


Twenty years ago the Republicans and 
Democrats of Minnesota awakened to find 
an upstart party poaching on their po- 
litical preserves. It was something new, a 
Farmer-Labor party, which preached a 
better deal for the agriculturist and the 
working man, a more abundant life for 
all. To its standard flocked the hardy 
sons of Scandinavian immigrants and 
others making up Minnesota’s heterogene- 
ous population until in time the new com- 
bination had built up the most powerful 
machine ever to rule this rich segment of 
the so-called Northwest. 

The Farmer-Labor party had two dis- 
tinctions: it was the first American politi- 
cal organization to realize the ancient 
dream of hitching the agricultural pro- 
ducer and the city consumer to the same 
wagon, and it was the only American 
party of any consequence to sport a 
hyphen in its name. But last week, after 
the Minnesota primaries, there were signs 
that the farmer and the laborer were 
tugging at the neck yoke in opposite di- 
rections, and that the state this fall 
would be a testing ground in the battle 
of liberalism vs. conservatism. 


The Issue 


As usual, three parties entered the pri- 
mary lists. But in all of them—Farmer- 
Labor, Republican, and Democratic— 
there was just one major issue, pounded 
into the ears of voters from rostrum and 
radio by an army of candidates. The is- 
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sue was Gov. Elmer Benson, Farmer- 
Labor boss of the state, accused of Com- 
munism, of corruption and misrule, of 
taxing business to death, of provoking 
labor strife by support of the C.1L.O., and 
of other political misdeeds. This country- 
banker son of Norwegian immigrants not 
only had the support of his state machine 
but of labor unions. Yet so effective were 
the forces against him that his conserva- 
tive Farmer-Labor rival, State Railroad 
Commissioner Hjalmar Petersen, came 
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Minnesota victor: Elmer Benson 


within a 10,000-vote squeak of Benson’s 
renomination total of approximately 
191,000. 

The strapping Petersen, Danish-born 
country editor from the rutabaga belt, 
ran virtually without organization. But 
he had something almost as good: (1) 
the support of big business, determined to 
beat Benson regardless of how many 
political pots it must stir; (2) a heavy 
swing from farmers, once considered the 
exclusive political property of Benson but 
now tending away from their alliance with 
labor because they have felt the personal 
pinch of conflict with strikers, and (3) 
the support of thousands of Republicans 
and Democrats.* 

Despite the defection of thousands of 
Republicans and Democrats, enough of 
them stayed on their own sides to cause 
surprising upsets in the contests of the 
ola parties. Against veteran campaigners 
like Mayor George E. Leach of Minne- 
apolis and Martin Nelson, twice candi- 
date for governor, the Republicans in a 
four-cornered race gave the gubernatorial 
nomination to a 32-year-old lawyer, Har- 
old E. Stassen, while in a six-sided con- 





*A Minnesota primary is a fence jumper’s 

ise because it employs a “blanket” ballot 

that lists all parties on the same sheet and 

permits voters to turn whichever way they 

please despite professed allegiance to one party 
or another. 





test the Democrats chose Thomas Gal- 
lagher, an obscure young Minneapolis 
attorney. 





Significance 

Though Benson was renominated—and 
though the Farmer-Labor party despite 
its internal row rolled up 373,000 votes 
to 325,000 for the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties combined—the Governor 
faces a stiff fight from Stassen at the No- 
vember general election. This young and 
handsome Republican  spellbinder, at 
home equally in the stag talk of a smoke- 
filled club or the genteel atmosphere of a 
women’s tea party, is a master of the glib 
liberalistic palaver beloved by the Minne- 
sota voter and a representative of the 
young reform element of his party. More- 
over, he has the backing of conservative 
business, which plowed thousands of dol- 
lars into his and Petersen’s campaigns to 
get a winning horse against Benson and 
which will open the money bags wider 
now that the Governor is still in the race. 

However confused the internal picture 
in Minnesota, the primary was viewed as 
definitely indicating one thing: a swing 
away from the Roosevelt Administration. 
President Roosevelt, who has played ball 
with the Farmer-Laborites instead of the 
state’s Democrats ever since 1932 and 


hus enabled himself to carry Minnesota, 
ptt a ngw finger in the pie when he per- 
sonaly discharged Victor Christgau, State 


WPA Administrator, after Christgau had 
refused to bow to Benson’s demand for a 
$750,000 rural weed-pulling project. De- 
spite that encouragement, Benson barely 
squeezed through. 

As the second move in a double-edged 
gesture, James A. Farley and his national 
Democratic organization backed Victor 
E. Anderson in the state Democratic pri- 
mary—and despite that, Anderson ran a 
poor fourth in the race. The upset in both 
directions faced the New Dealers with a 
poser: whether to try a new maneuver 
for a coalition with Minnesota’s liberal 
elements for the fall election, junking 
their own Democratic candidates as in 
1936, or whether to swing behind the 
Democrats to insure control of the state’s 
22 delegates at the 1940 national con- 
vention. 





Maine 

When Maine holds its state election in 
September, two months ahead of the rest of 
the country, New Dealers will make a 
fight for victory because of the psychologi- 
cal effect of the political tradition that “as 
Maine goes, so goes the nation”—disproved 
though it was in the 1932 and 1936 Roose- 
velt sweeps. But in the state’s primaries 
last week they kept hands off because 
former Gov. Louis J. Brann was unop- 
posed in the Democratic contest. The only 
excitement lay in the Republican battle; 
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in this, Gov. Lewis O. Barrows won a 3 
to 1 victory over State Senator Roy L. 
Fernald and the three G.O.P. Congressmen 
were renominated. 


The Big Top Folds 


‘Greatest Show,’ Harried 
by Strikes, Pulls Stakes 


When the Ringling Bros.-Barnum & 
Bailey Circus opened in New York last 
April it was immediately beset by labor 
trouble. Dissatisfied with their pay, the 
unionized roustabouts staged a two-day 
strike. Though the show went on, it was 
hampered by omission of certain acts, and 
nonstriking performers had to be drafted 
for menial tasks: among other things, a 
motley collection of giants, midgets, and 
clowns dragged the cage of the much- 
ballyhooed ape, Gargantua the Great, 
around the arena. 

Finally the show’s chief, 34-year-old 
John Ringling North, yielded. He raised 
the roustabouts’ pay to $45 a month for 
indoor performances, such as in Madi- 
son Square Garden, and $60 for the Big 
Top. 

Last week the “greatest show on earth” 
again bogged down in labor troubles. At 
Scranton, Pa., North demanded that all 
hands take a 25 per cent pay cut; other- 
wise he would be forced to close down and 
return to winter quarters. Though many 
of the performers were willing to accept 
the slash, and even started a petition to 
preserve their jobs, the men who drive the 
stakes and pitch hay to the elephants were 
obdurate. 

Equally obdurate, North made good his 
threat; he struck the tents Sunday and 
prepared to move south as soon as possible. 
His stay in Scranton had cost him plenty: 
money refunded on 4,000 tickets because 
of a canceled performance; $1,026 to the 
strikers for meals and expenses while wait- 
ing to return to Sarasota, Fla.; $15,000 
more as pay; and $1,315 to the city for 
cleaning up the mess left behind. 


Murder in Maine 


Last Oct. 16 a pasty-faced schoolboy 
from South Paris, Maine, was caught in 
North Arlington, N.J., occupying a car 
that contained the bodies of an elderly 
man and woman. Confessing immediately, 
18-year-old Paul N. Dwyer said the vic- 
tims were Dr. and Mrs. James G. Little- 
field of South Paris, that he had first killed 
the physician because he had made a dis- 
paraging remark about the youth’s sweet- 
heart, Barbara Carroll, then had slain Mrs. 
Littlefield to close her lips. 

Returned to Maine for trial, Dwyer 
started changing his story. First he said 
tobbery was the motive and then, after he 
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had been sent to prison for life, declared 
he had not killed the couple but had shield- 
ed the real slayer for fear of his life. Of- 
ficials, never fully convinced of his guilt, 
heard the new version and went to work. 
Last week they reopened the case with a 
sensational move: indictment of former 
Deputy Sheriff Francis M. Carroll, father 
of the boy’s 18-year-old sweetheart, as th. 
slayer of Dr. Littlefield. 

What happened. While Dwyer remained 
in prison pending the outcome of the new 
trial, authorities built up a case against 
Carroll, charging: that the ex-deputy vio- 
lated his daughter when she was 12 years 
old; that Dwyer learned the secret and 
told Dr. Littlefield; and that, knowing 
this, Carroll killed the physician to prevent 
the scandal from getting out, then brow- 
beat the boy into taking the blame. 

Throughout the new investigation of- 
ficials avoided mention of Mrs. Littlefield’s 
slayer, though two secret bills were re- 
turned with the Carroll indictment. 





Royal Visitors 
Princes and Statesmen Join 
Swedish-Finnish Celebration 


Three hundred years ago two small ves- 
sels set sail from Gothenburg to carry a 
party of Swedes and Finns to America. 
After a stormy crossing of four weary 
months, they landed on the shores of the 
Delaware River near the present site of 
Wilmington and established New Sweden, 
first Scandinavian colony in this country. 

Last week the Kungsholm, flagship of 
the Swedish-American Line, set out from 
the same port for the same destination. 
Aboard were Crown Prince Gustav Adolf 
of Sweden; his wife, Crown Princess 
Louise; his son, Prince Bertil; their entour- 
age, and high officials from Finland. Their 
mission was to help Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey celebrate this week 
the tercentenary of the founding of New 
Sweden. 

It was a gesture from one great democra- 
cy to another, for the 56-year-old Prince 
stems from democratic stock. He is de- 
scended from Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, 
who rose from a French Army private to 
become a Grand Marshal under Napoleon 
and who took over the Swedish throne in 
1818 as Charles XIV. In the years follow- 
ing, the Bernadotte dynasty built up the 
traditions of peace and internal coopera- 
tion that have made Sweden the most 
democratic monarchy in Exrope today. 

Returning the gesture, President Roose- 
velt headed the group of national and state 
dignitaries who welcomed the Scandinav- 
ian delegation Monday. Though the Crown 
Prince was unable to join in the ceremony, 
as he was kept in bed aboard the Kungs- 
holm by the recurrence of a kidney ail- 


Finnish plaque 


ment, the magnitude of the celebration was 
not dimmed. Substituting for his father, 
26-year-old Prince Bertil, his mother, and 
other members of the party made the trip 
from the ship by launch to The Rocks— 


believed to be the exact spot where the - 


colonists landed in 1638. There, amidst a 
heavy downpour, Bertil accepted Mr. 
Roosevelt’s greeting. 

The royal emissary then presented to 
the President and the American people a 
25-foot monument erected on The Rocks 
in commemoration of the colony—a monu- 
ment executed by Carl Milles, world-fa- 
mous Swedish sculptor, and paid for by 
popular subscription among the Swedish 
people. A similar monument was dedicated 
at Chester, Pa., once called Finland by its 
early colonists, by members of the Finnish 
delegation. 

In his speech of acceptance, Mr. Roose- 
velt said the monument would “typify . .. 
good will between our two nations.” Then 
—always the good politician—the presi- 
dent revealed that he, too, had Swedish 
blood. One of his ancestors was Martin 
Hoffman, an early Swedish settler of New 
Amsterdam. 

With the opening ceremony over, the 
royal party prepared for a rush of events 
in its 26-day visit. These included trips 
to Scandinavian centers, a week end with 
the President, dedication of a Swedish art 
exhibit at Philadelphia (see page 27), and 
presentation of a degree to the Prince by 
Harvard. 





Nation’s Needy 


Last year state and municipal officials 
based direct relief budgets for the coming 
year on improving business conditions. But 
business conditions failed to improve, and 
the end of 1937 found a new depression full 
grown. By February nearly 3,000,000 per- 
sons had been added to the 6,000,000 or 
more already unemployed, with no alterna- 
tive but to go on relief. As spring drew on, 
the relief funds of industrial cities bec. .ne 
almost exhausted and, by early summer, 
officials were frantically seeking money. 
Last week these were the nation’s out- 
standing relief problems: 

Ohio: After five weeks in a special re- 
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lief session, the legislative houses, unable 
to agree on their respective measures, re- 
cessed without providing a cent of state 
funds. The Ku Klux Klan injected itself 
into the problem by sending United 
States Sen. Robert J. Bulkley a petition 
with 12,000 signatures demanding that re- 
lief be refused aliens who have entered the 
country illegally. Harassed Ohio cities, with 
funds depleted, were unable to meet relief 
needs adequately. 

Illinois: While Chicago’s relief funds 
dwindled, state legislators, who had al- 
ready appropriated $4,500,000—limit set 
for the special session by Gov. Henry 
Horner—were constitutionally unable to 
provide more. But the Governor called a 
second session when he was promised 
revenue legislation sufficient to allow a 
relief appropriation of $2,800,000. 

New York: Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
demanded a purge of chiselers from relief 
rolls. New York City’s Welfare Commis- 
sioner predicted relief would cost the city 
$137,000,000 in the next fiscal year, an in- 
crease of $17,500,000. 

Baltimore: Since direct relief became 4 
local responsibility the city has been un- 
able to finance it. Last week, in anticipa- 
tion of tax payments, city officials bor- 
rowed $2,000,000 from banks to meet 
needs, 


Outlook 


While the Federal government fosters 
the fiction that through work relief it cares 
for all employables, figures for April (latest 
available) showed only 2,700,000 employed 
by the WPA and 6,000,000 on direct relief. 
The new Spending-Lending Bill is expected 
to provide three to four million jobs, but 4 
large group will remain a big problem for 
the nation. 
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Expropriate Alien Property 


U.S Investors Alarmed 
Over Effects of Propaganda in 


Some Sections 


June 20, President Lazaro Cardenas of 
Mexico made a special broadcast to a 
crowd of 15,000 at the Polar Stadium, Ha- 
yana: “The love of justice which united 
us and which we must defend together 
makes us a unified whole fighting against 
economic imperialism.” 

With this speech, Cardenas launched a 
new adventure—a high-powered campaign 
to persuade the rest of Latin America that 
expropriation of foreign property had been 
a success in Mexico and should be imi- 
tated elsewhere. By last week he had mar- 
shaled a group of skilled propagandists to 
canvass Central and South America. 

To Argentina and Brazil, he sent Fer- 
nando Saldana Galvan, fiery labor orator; 
to Venezuela, Ruano Llopis, Spanish-born 
painter of bullfight posters; to Salvador 
and Nicaragua, Antonio Rueca Osuna; and 
to Guatemala, Felipe Perez. Guillermo 
Llera, Director General of Agriculture, was 
already in Colombia. Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, labor leader now in the United 
States, is scheduled to tour Latin America 
later. 


Prelude 


In 1934 when the young Meztizo sol- 
dier succeeded Abelardo Rodriguez as 
President, business was good, labor worries 
few, and the national state of mind unusu- 
ally peaceful. Cardenas set out to better 


the lot of his country’s “submerged” nine- 
tenths, the Indian peons. First he launched 
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Approached: Ortiz of Brazil, Batista of Cuba, and Lopez Contreras 





a prodigious and costly public-works pro- 
gram, which started carefree spending. 
The “agrarian” redivision of land cost 
$400,000,000. Cardenas kept step with 
growing Leftist sentiment, and last March 
this led him to expropriate British and 
American oil properties. That piled up a 
new debt of $450,000,000, since he prom- 
ised eventual payment for the property. 

Today, labor has grown to its full 
strength. Business is overburdened and 
frighitened. And the farmers are distrustful 
of both labor and business. Last week a 


crisis neared as the textile industry pre- 
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International 


pared to release 75,000 workers. As for oil 
production, it had slumped 35 per cent. 





Significance 


Facing this accumulation of ominous 
signs, Cardenas hopes to gain badly need- 
ed support, both in his own country and 
internationally, by the propaganda inva- 
sion of his “good neighbors.” United States 
oil firms and others with large holdings 
in Latin America are frankly alarmed. 
They insist the State Department has in- 
vited this development by failing to de- 
mand restoration of the oil properties, as 
Britain has done. 

Waving the “big stick” over Cardenas’ 
head, they think, could conceivably give 
his local opponents enough moral support 
to overturn his government peaceably. 
This is the opinion of those who believe 
that Mexico is headed for a bloody revo- 
lution. 

An alternative is to let Mexico’s eco- 
nomic troubles run their course and so 
serve as an object lesson to other Lat- 
in American nations that expropriation 
doesn’t pay. Few governments below the 
Rio Grande have sympathy for Cardenas’ 
policy of radical reforms. And the State 
Department, while keeping a watchful eye 
on the propaganda campaign, apparently 
has more cause for assurance than for 
alarm in the present status of Latin Amer- 
ican relations. Expropriation would affect 
largely the United States and Britain. But 
Latin-American prosperity—especially in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—depends on 
trade with those two. 

Presidents Ortiz of the Argentine and 
Vargas of Brazil both favor stronger ties 
with the United States. Argentinean ex- 
ports to British and American markets are 
worth half a billion dollars yearly. In Bra- 
zil, the United States leads all other na- 
tions in imports and exports. 

Venezuela, world’s third ranking oil- 
producing state, is too well off to listen to 
any “success stories” from impoverished 
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Mexico. Also President Lopez Contreras is 
an old protégé of Gen. J. Vicente Gomez, 
whose financial dexterity left Venezuela 
the only debt-free country of any size in 
the world. 

United States investors are most fearful 
of Colombia and Cuba. Eduardo Santos, 
newly elected President of Colombia 
(Newsweek, May 16), has frequently 
mentioned “restriction” of foreign promo- 
tion. And to Colombia, not as well devel- 
oped as Venezuela, expropriation would 
mean a chance to tap her own natural 
riches—and pay for equipment used on a 
long term installment plan. 

In Havana, American Ambassador J. 
Butler Wright has recently been troubled 
by reports that Col. Fulgencio Batista, 
Cuban master wirepuller, has lent his ear 
to Reyes Spindola, a Mexican anti-yanqui 
who calls for. expropriation of American 
owned sugar interests and utilities. Satur- 
day Col. Ignacio Beteta, Cardenas’ mili- 
tary aide, returned from a good-will trip 
to Cuba, proclaiming: “The understanding 
between Latin American countries is no 
longer a Utopian dream . . . It is becoming 
a reality.” 





Europe’s ‘Troubles 


Compromise on Spain Fails 


to Bring Peace Closer 


Neville Chamberlain’s compromise for- 
mula to get foreign troops out of Spain, 
which the nonintervention committee has 
been trying to find for 21 months, was fi- 
nally agreed to last week by France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Soviet Union. It had 
four points: 

(1) A census by neutrals behind both 
lines; then withdrawals planned in a way 
to remove the largest number possible by 
beginning with 10,000 or 12,000 from the 
side having the fewer foreigners, and pro- 
portionately larger numbers from the 
other; (2) international control over the 
French and Portuguese frontiers; (3) the 
same over 20 or 25 of Spain’s 400 ports; 
(4) granting of belligerent rights to both 
sides (removing the inconvenience of rebel 
status from Franco) as soon as “substan- 
tial progress” is made in withdrawals. 

The last holdout, Soviet Ambassador 
Samuel Kagan, gave in when he agreed not 
to insist on neutral policing of all Spanish 
ports. Kagan clung to one minor objection. 
The five powers are supposed to share the 
$11,250,000 expense of control and with- 
drawal. The Soviet member said his gov- 
ernment wouldn’t contribute one ruble to 
transport Fascist and Nazi “volunteers” 
from Spain. 


Eloquence 
To the House of Commons, Chamber- 
lain’s achievement was no feather in his 


cap. Twice in the week the Premier faced 
an opposition seething over Franco’s 
bombing of British ships. Every word he 
said made it angrier. He had called home 
Sir Robert Hodgson, British agent with 
Franco, for a report. But short of war, 
Britain could do nothing to stop the 
bombings in Spanish ports: “I am afraid 


Wide World 


Sir Robert Hodgson 


that while the war lasts we must expect a 
succession of these incidents.” (The day 
after he said that, two more ships were 
bombed, making three for the week. Two 
more were attacked this week.) 

Labor members jeered at the Premier 
as an “abject figure.” Their leader, Clem- 
ent Attlee, and David Lloyd George cried 
that Britain’s honor demanded sinking 
Franco’s navy and wiping out the Italian 
air base at Majorca. “In his 76th year he 
would plunge this country into war,” 
Chamberlain, who is 69, commented on 
Lloyd George. Someone in’ the gallery 
shouted: “You encourage Franco to mur- 
der British seamen!” He and two others 
who echoed the cry were promptly hustled 
out. Before ushers stopped panting from 
that exertion, another visitor ran through 
the gallery shouting: “Social credit is the 
only answer!” 

In all the uproar, the most eloquent 
thing was one man’s silence. When An- 
thony Eden was Foreign Secretary his 
impeccable black coat and hat were fa- 
mous all over Europe. Last week he doffed 
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this official armor, appearing in a gray 
suit and blue shirt. In his own constitu- 
ency Eden has attacked Chamberlain vig- 
orously. But throughout the two debates 
he only patted his mustache, chewed at his 
fingernails, gazed at the ceiling—and said 
nothing. He is the only individual popular 
enough to crystallize resentment against 
the Premier. But since he remained silent, 
a motion of censure failed. That eight or 
nine former supporters deserted Chamber- 
lain made little difference. The vote was 
275-141. Next day Viscount Cecil, arch- 
protagonist of the League of Nations, re- 
signed in disgust from the Conservative 
party. 


Reprisals 

June 24 Pablo de Azcarate, loyalist Am- 
bassador in London, called on Foreign 
Secretary Lord Halifax. A few hours later 
London headlines said the Barcelona gov- 
ernment threatened to bomb Rome and 
Genoa unless Franco’s Italian planes 
ceased bombing cities in Spain.* The Span- 
ish Embassies in London and Paris hur- 
riedly denied the government planned any- 
thing of the kind. At most it might attack 
the Majocra base. And later Barcelona 
softened even this to a threat of reprisals 
against places “other than Burgos or Sal- 
amanca.” But the Italian chargé d’affaires 
in Paris rushed to the Quai D’Orsay with 
a warning that Italy took the threat 
seriously. And Mussolini’s newspapers said 
that if a single Loyalist plane appeared 
over Italian soil, the Duce would “wipe 
loyalist Spain off the face of the earth.” 





Significance 


Since the nonintervention committee 
first met in September 1936, whenever 
Italy or Germany couldn’t find a way to 
obstruct its work, the Soviet Union sup- 
plied one. So when the five big nations in 
the working subcommittee finally struck a 
compromise last week, it boosted peace 
prospects. The London Stock Exchange 
reacted with a moderate boom. 

Effective withdrawal of “volunteers,” 
however, is still distant. First, the eighteen 
other committee members must agree. It is 
not unlikely they will; whether both sides 
in Spain will, is doubtful. Barcelona has 
consistently maintained that the formula 
stacks the cards for Franco. And the la- 
borious census taking could scarcely be 
done without a truce, which Franco, now 
winning, doesn’t want. 

The “threat” to bomb Italian cities re- 
mained a diplomatic and journalistic mys- 
tery—but one with danger in it. Probably 
the loyalists could not carry out such an 
exploit. However, in the recklessness of 





*A British-sponsored neutral committee of 
three—a Briton, a Swede, and a Norwegian— 
waited at Toulouse, France, ready to investl- 
gate any further bombings of Spanish cities 80 
as to determine whether the raids k had military 
objectives. Invited by Britain, the United States 
refused to join. 
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despair Barcelona might bomb Italian 
ships in Franco’s ports or the Majorca 
base and, thus provoking Mussolini to 
open warfare, end all hope of a com- 
promise. 





Air Torpedo in Spain 
Debut in Ship Sinking; 
Franco Reaches Rock Barrier 


Early on June 22 the British freighter 
Thorpeness, laden with 7,000 tons of grain, 
warily steamed toward Valencia. Suddenly 
a white plane flashed into sight. But, in- 
stead of dropping bombs, it roared down, 
straightened out a few feet above the 
water, headed directly for the Thorpeness, 
then zoomed over and away. Seconds later, 
a torpedo struck with a terrifying de- 
tonation. As the third British ship to be 
destroyed in Spanish waters last week 
heeled over, the crew scrambled into life- 
boats and pulled away. 

On land the insurgents mopped up snip- 
ers in Castellon, which they had captured 
a fortnight ago, and repaired the port’s 
docks, wrecked by retreating loyalists. At 
the Mijares River, 6 miles south of Castel- 
lon, government forces hastily threw up 
entrenchments and fought toe to toe with 
the oncoming Nationalists in the dry river 
bed. Sole insurgent gain of the week: the 
unimportant town of Onda, 35 miles north 
of Valencia. 





Significance 


The Thorpeness sinking was the first in- 
stance in which the airplane torpedo had 
been used. Military authorities debated 
the experiment’s value. An unarmed mer- 
chantman is easy prey. How would the 
torpedo plane behave in the face of a 
warship’s guns? Moreover, with its in- 
tricate propulsion mechanism the torpedo 
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costs $18,000, far more than the average 
bomb. 

While Franco’s planes raided the 164- 
mile Barcelona-Valencia sea route, his lo- 
calized military activity once again showed 
that the Generalissimo has divided his 
campaign into distinct phases, deferring a 
new move until the current one is finished. 
Last week the Nationalists were complet- 
ing the third phase of the great drive 
that began Mar. 9 (see map). The first 
ended when insurgent troops dipped their 
colors into the Mediterranean at Vinaroz. 
The second and most bitterly fought took 
two months: bit by bit they drove the 





Near the Lunghai line: guerrillas on the trail of Japanese 








loyalists from rough mountains in the 
dangerous pocket they held between Teruel 
and Albacacer. The capture of Castellon 
and the extension of Franco’s sea frontage 
to 80 miles completed the third. 

The next phase will be the capture of 
Sagunto. This would give Franco command 
of a railway with direct connections— 
through Teruel and Calatayud—to Sara- 
gossa and Valladolid and make Valencia’s 
fall inevitable. First, however, the insur- 
gents must storm powerful entrenchments 
which the loyalists last week were hewing 
out of solid rock clifts at Nules in a range 
of hills midway between Castellon and 
Sagunto. 





Japan on Defensive 


Chinese Guerrillas Harass 


Troops on Every Front 


Last week, as the Japanese invasion of 
China approached its first anniversary, 
Tokyo’s earlier optimism gave way to signs 
of disillusionment. Gen. Seishiro Itagaki, 
Japan’s ablest strategist, who was sum- 
moned home from an active command in 
China five weeks ago to become War Min- 
ister, sadly admitted: “In my opinion the 
war will continue a long time. Chiang may 
attempt to continue hostilities throughout 
his lifetime. It is necessary that the Japa- 
nese be prepared to continue fighting at 
least ten years.” 

As if in preparation for this, the govern- 
ment invoked still more clauses of the 
drastic “total mobilization” bill, further 
restricting imports and tightening the gov- 
ernment’s stranglehold on business. At the 
same time the Foreign Office warned 
foreigners to safeguard their property 
against hostilities in an area that included 
all China except inaccessible far western 
provinces. Designation of such an enor- 
mous war area bespoke plans more vast 
than Napoleon’s when he invaded Russia. 


River 

At Anking, 300 miles up the Yangtze, 
captured by Tokyo a fortnight ago, the 
Japanese concentrated 20,000 men and 
200 tanks. But these mechanized forces 
progressed only 50 miles over the soggy 
terrain. River and air forces encountered 
equal difficulties. Despite sweepers, mines 
drifted down the sluggish Yangtze. Gun- 
boats futilely attempted to land marines in 
face of withering Chinese machine-gun fire, 
while planes bombed the boom of sunken 
junks. Still other squadrons, raiding Nan- 
chang, China’s greatest air base, were 
driven off by Chiang Kai-shek’s new Brit- 
ish and Russian pursuit ships. 

In the north a broad sheet of water be- 
tween Kaifeng and Chengchow enforced 
an armistice. Although no new rains 
swelled the floods caused by Chinese de- 
struction of Yellow River dikes, the Japa- 
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nese had apparently abandoned their drive 
on Chengchow until winter freezes the 
paralyzing mud. Long trains puffed slowly 
back on the Lunghai railway to transfer 
most of the troops to the Yangtze front. 
But picked detachments were dispatched 
to the north to reinforce columns advanc- 
ing across Honan and Shansi Provinces. 
Across these barren plains—where the in- 
habitants live in caves branching off a 
great courtyard scooped out of the flat 
ground—the Japanese hope they can drive 
swiftly to Sian, western terminus of the 
Lunghai line. 


Island 


For months Canton—where most of 
China’s munitions enter—has expected a 
Japanese naval assault. Two months ago 
Tokyo took the first step in such an ex- 
pedition by securing an advance base with 
the capture of Amoy. Last week they 
pushed still farther south by seizing an 
island near Swatow, only 200 miles north 
of Canton. 

As another step in this gradual penetra- 
tion to the south, Tokyo provoked the 
week’s most dangerous crisis by threat- 
ening occupation of Hainan 300 miles 
south of Canton. This 1,300-square-mile 
island intercepts southern sea routes to 
Canton, sits astride Hong Kong-Singapore 





communications, dominates French Indo- 
China, and commands that colony’s chief 
port, Saigon, through which war material 
has been shipped to China on the French- 
owned railway to Yiinnan. So strategical- 
ly vital is Hainan that France in 1898 
forced China to sign a treaty guaranteeing 
it would never be occupied by a third 
power. 

Last week Paris reputedly told Tokyo 
that any attack on the island would be 
met by landing French troops. Britain in- 
dicated that it would back France. Foreign 
Under-Secretary R. A. Butler told the 
House of Commons that the two powers 
would “afford each other such support as 
appears warranted by the circumstances.” 





Significance 


Last week’s lack of military successes 
and Tokyo’s increasing mobilization 
strengthened the opinion of observers that 
Japan’s position is becoming rapidly more 
precarious. After a six-week tour Hallett 
Abend, New York Times correspondent 
who formerly thought Japan would tri- 
umph easily, found that Tokyo’s position 
“is precisely similar to that of an individual 
floundering helplessly in quicksands . . . 
Actually the Japanese forces occupying the 
overrun areas are everywhere on the de- 
fensive . . . harried and harassed by guer- 


Menaced by flood and war: the earth dwellers of Honan 


rilla attacks even within a few miles of 
Shanghai.” Even if they capture Hankow 
and Changsha “they will need at least 
2,000,000 men to maintain any semblance 
of order . . . Such a vast force is believed 
to be beyond the capacity of the Japanese 
Empire to maintain even for a few 
months.” 

The obvious way for Tokyo to avoid 
such a disastrous stalemate is to shut off 
completely Chiang Kai-shek’s munitions 
supply. But to do this would involve col- 
lisions with Britain at Hong Kong, France 
in Indo-China, and Russia in Sinkiang. 
The contemplated seizure of Hainan indi- 
cated that Japanese militarists may be pre- 
paring to take these risks while the pow- 


ers are still preoccupied with the Euro-— 


pean war scare. 





‘No Privileges’ 

June 22, in Nanking, a Japanese sentry 
halted Dr. J. C. Thompson, ordered him 
out of his ricksha, and began beating the 
doctor’s coolie. When the American re- 
monstrated, the soldier wheeled and struck 
him in the face. June 24, at Tsingtao a 
sentry stopped the second wife of Lt. 
Thomas H. Massie of the 1932 Honolulu 
“honor killing.” When Mrs. Massie failed 
to understand a command in Japanese the 
guard slapped her. 

Next day the State Department pro- 
tested. Meanwhile, a Japanese Embassy 
spokesman in Shanghai, questioned about 
extraterritoriality rights, announced: “You 
foreigners actually have no privileges the 
Chinese have not.” 





Forced Labor in Reich 


Germany’s Jews Now Fear 
Slavery as Under Pharaohs 


Marshal Hermann Wilhelm Goring, 
Commissar of the Four Year Plan, pub- 
lished a decree last week subjecting every 
able-bodied German to conscript labor at 
the will of the state. No exceptions were 
made for age or sex. Both citizens and 
“state members”—Jews and others de- 
prived of citizenship—may be conscripted 
for any “nationally urgent task.” The de- 
cree, effective July 1, promised as much 
pay to conscripts as they earned in private 
employ and their old jobs back when the 
state finished with them. Attempts at 
evasion are punishable by imprisonment 
or fines, with no limit set. 


Significance 

Compulsory work for the state is a new 
point of similarity with the Soviet regime, 
which uses hundreds of thousands of poli- 


tical prisoners to build railroads and high- 
ways and dig canals. But even the Soviets 





haven’t claimed state authority to con- | 
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xript everybody; the reserves called up to 
pit through Stalin’s successive Five Year 
Plans have been at least nominally “volun- 

Yet the new decree didn’t take th Reich 
iltogether by surprise. Since 1935 young 
nn—Aryans only—between 18 and 26 
have had to serve six months in the Arbeit- 
denst (Labor Service Corps) , which com- 
bines work on state projects with rhysical 
taining. And as long ago as ti. 1934 
Nuremberg party rally, Hitler forecast the 
day when every able-bodied German would 
be conscripted to work for the state. 

Disappearance of the labor reserve 
brought on the conscription. No other 
country has equaled Germany’s sensation- 
il reduction in unemployment: from more 
than 6,000,000 in 1933 to a shortage esti- 
mated at 500,000. (Actually there are 
$38,000 unemployed. All these except 
37000 are totally or partly unemployable. 
And the 37,000 are idle in seasonal chang- 
ing of jobs.) 

The Fiihrer used five antidotes: public- 
works projects, expansion of the arma- 
ments and allied industries, rigid control 
# labor (including removal of women 
fom industry) , enormous increase in the 
slate bureaucracy, absorption of thousands 
of young men in the army and navy, and 
employment of other thousands in the 
Nazi party bureaucracy. The appeal of 


@ *™my and politics as careers has caused a 


shortage of skilled technicians especially. 
June 21, the Society of Engineers forecast 
teed for 20,000 additional engineers by 
140 and said only 2,000 new technical- 
graduates would be available. 
in correspondents dramatically fore- 
cast that Jews might now be conscripted 








Arbeitdienst: shovels for work, logs for brawn 


to work for Hitler as their forebears once 
did for the Pharaohs.* So far neither Jews 
nor Aryans in concentration camps have 
been put to any work more productive 
than stone crushing or draining swamps— 
largely because of fear of sabotage. 
Officials said conscription would be 
started cautiously, taking only those who 
can best be spared. They are needed for a 
dozen | ‘g state projects, such as the Gér- 
ing Iro. Works, new synthetic benzine 
factories, and the new Volks auto plant to 
produce $400 cars. 


Swiss Neutrality 


May 14 France and Britain, through the 
League of Nations Council, agreed that so 
far as they were concerned Switzerland 
could return to its historic position of 
neutrality. The Council released Switzer- 
land from obligation under the League 
Covenant to apply economic sanctions 
against an aggressor. 

Last week, Germany and Italy sent 
identical notes to Foreign Minister Giu- 
seppe Motta: “The Swiss Government can 
be assured that its determination to re- 
main neutral, now affirmed anew, will at 
all times find a corresponding determina- 
tion on the part of the German (Italian) 
Government to acknowledge and respect 
this neutrality.” 





{ The acknowledgment restored Switzer- 
land to the status of an internationally 





*Last week influential Nazis objected to con- 
tinued Jew-baiting in Berlin streets, and Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels ordered the practice 
stopped. But he said the state would continue 
pressure to drive them out of business. 


rag 


recognized neutral, which it had from the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 until it as- 
sumed the obligations of League member- 
ship in, 1920. And the return to that status 
was one of the rare acts of a little state 
which hasn’t displeased any of the four 
great powers. 

Germany and Italy welcomed it as fur- 
ther weakening League machinery for col- 
lective action. The weakening process has 
been hastened by each successive Nazi ag- 
gression, from rearmament to Austrian 
Anschluss. Belgium reaffirmed its neutral- 
ity after Hitler’s army occupied the Rhine- 
land. Switzerland took warning from the 
Anschluss, and the Scandinavian countries 
now are working on a neutrality pact for 
themselves. 

But two factors reconciled France and 
Britain to Switzerland’s move: The repub- 
lic, angered by propaganda including its 
nineteen German-speaking Cantons in Hit- 
ler’s Greater Reich, has resolutely repulsed 
all forms of Nazi pressure. And its defense 
preparations have left no doubt of de- 
termination to resist armed invasion from 
Germany. 

Any German attack on France’s border 
probably would shatter on the Maginot 
Line of forts. Its weakness is exposure to 
flank attack through Belgium or Switzer- 
land. Belgium’s neutrality is backed by 
guns along the German frontier. Switzer- 
land, while working diplomatically to get 
back its neutrality, has spent more than 
$100,000,000 on fortifying the two borders 
it shares with Germany. That has relieved 
Paris of the fear that in case of invasion 
the Swiss would retire to Alpine heights, 
leaving the northern lowlands open as a 
corridor into France. 
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U.S. as a ‘Dead End’ Stage: 
1,500,000 Graduates Unwanted 
in Any Skilled Industry 


In December 1935, a dozen public- 
spirited men organized in New York the 
Public Affairs Committee. Its chief aim 
was to disseminate simple, factual informa- 
tion about questions “of current impor- 
tance.” Aided by $55,000 from the Falk 
and Sloan Foundations, the committee 
launched a series of 10-cent pamphlets— 
surveys of surveys—on relief, labor, agri- 
culture, the Supreme Court, civil service, 
medicine, and industry. Sales varied from 
8,000 to 162,000. This week the committee 
released the 22nd of its studies, YourH 1N 
THE Wor.tp or Topay.* 

The pamphlet presents a dismal picture 
for this year’s crop of 1,500,000 high-school 
and college graduates. Industry doesn’t 
need them. Of the 21,000,000 Americans 
between the ages of 16 and 24, about 5,000,- 
000 are jobless. Many have grown up in a 
time of chronic unemployment; lacking 
experience, they are qualified only for un- 
skilled labor. 

Even for the 9,000,000 who have work, 
prospects are scarcely brighter. Only one 
in six likes his job. The average wage in 
cities is $15 a week; rural workers average 
as low as $4.68. And many jobs are dead 
ends: “A New York survey showed that 
at least half of the young people with jobs 
would have to quit them in order to ob- 
tain advancement.” 

All this means that most of America’s 
youth are deprived of normal social activ- 
ity. Movies are a luxury. Dates, dances, 
and automobiles are out of the question for 
many. After leaving school—and 40 per 
cent quit after elementary grades—few 
have opportunity for team sports. Indi- 
vidual sports like tennis, golf, and swim- 
ming cost too much. “Luxuries of this type 
may mean little to a middle-aged man and 
his wife. To a youth they are often life 
itself. Failure to get them by normal means 
has turned many youths to crime.” 

The way out is yet to be found—the 
CCC and National Youth Administration 
merely scratch the surface. The Public 
Affairs Committee suggests ‘that high 
schools drop the idea that they are pre- 
paring students for college. Since only 10 
per cent ever get there, the rest should have 
vocational training. 

In conclusion: “Not so many years ago, 
it was assumed that the solution of youth’s 
problem lay in giving them a better ed- 
ucation .. . Today a greater proportion of 
young people are in schools than at any 
other time in our history. But there are 
also more who are unable to find jobs .. . 





*By Maxwell S. Stewart. 38 pages, 12,500 
words. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., New 
York. 10 cents. 
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Dan Beard: still a Boy Scout 


Unemployment is almost as serious among 
college graduates as it is among the un- 
trained.” Youth must help itself by throw- 
ing off its general apathy. Most of all, it 
must avoid the attitude one boy expressed 
when asked how he spent his spare time: 
“Walk around and walk around and go 
home and go to bed . . . All my time is 
spare.” 





Uncle Dan 


June 21 was Daniel Carter Beard’s 88th 
birthday. To pay tribute to their Na- 
tional Commissioner and chairman of 
their Court of Honor, 2,000 Boy Scouts 
from four Northeastern states crowded 
into a council ring on the estate of 
Charles A. Pace at Suffern, N.Y. There 
they treated Beard to a historical pageant 
representing the nine decades of his life. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt Jr. read a mes- 
sage from his distant cousin, the Presi- 
dent: “Dear ‘Uncle’ Dan—The boys of 
the nation—and if we are fortunate we 
never get over being boys—long since 
made you their hero. From you we learned 
the secrets of woodcraft, the joy of life 
in the open, and a new companionship 
with the denizens of the forest . . .” 

For 28 years honorary chief of the 
Boy Scouts of America, Dan Beard laid 
the foundations for the organization long 
before it was officially formed in 1910. 
His original treatise on scoutcraft—“The 
American Boy’s Handy Book,” first pub- 
lished in 1882—still fascinates thousands. 
Every month the scout magazine, Boy’s 
Life, still features Dan Beard’s page—an 
article and illustration, both by Beard. 

Income from these sources enables him 
to live comfortably on a 16-acre farm in 
Suffern. In a white frame house, heavily 
blanketed with flowers and ferns, he 
passes most of his time dictating letters, 
giving expert advice to scouts on knots, 
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trees, tents, and stars. Except for the 
eternal procession of young visitors to this 
shrine of scoutdom, he and his wife 
Beatrice live quietly and alone. Their sop 
Dan Bartlett Beard is studying flora and 
fauna in the Tortugas. Their daughter 
Barbara is married and lives in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Beard’s studio is a scout’s dream. Its 
walls are a solid mass of buffalo horns, 
snake skins, bows, arrowheads, Indian 
clubs and headdresses, pistols of the old 
West, some of them notched. He still dis. 
plays some of his sketches which illus. 
trated Mark Twain’s “A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” 

Grizzled and gray, but as spry as 
many half his age, Beard likes to let boys 
sit on his veranda—on an old wooden 
bench from Daniel Boone’s Kentucky 
cabin. Or he hands them a tangled mat of 
hair and chuckles: “Know what that is? 
That’s a dried scalp from an Indian.” 


~~ 


Walt Disney, M.A., M.S. 


Walt Disney went to school in Kansas 
City for six years and to a high school 
in Chicago for one year. But, instead of 
going to college, he taught himself to 
draw cartoons. Eventually he had his 
own movie-cartoon company, employing 
Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, and 750 
other workers. Last year he produced the 
box-office sensation, “S. W. and the S. D.” 
Other epics forthcoming are “Pinocchio” 
and “Bambi.” 

Two weeks ago Disney received an 
honorary Master of Science degree from 
the University of Southern California. 
Last week two Eastern aristocrats of 





culture, Yale and Harvard, paid similar 
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homage to the man who admits he is 
“very uneducated.” At Yale, where Dis- 
ny became a Master of Arts, Prof. 
“He 
jas the originality characteristic of genius 
_, . He labored like a mountain and 
brought forth a mouse! His work has all 
the elements of great romantic art.” 
Next day Harvard made the cartoonist 
; double M.A. President James Bryant 
Conant lauded the “magician who has 
eeated a modern dwelling for the muses; 
his hand controls a multitude of elfish 
mimals who charm all human beings by 
their mirth.” 

At neither ceremony did Disney have to 
make a speech. Afterward he stammered: 
“I.I-I still feel numb from the thrill.” 
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Saga of NBC Symphony: 


Musicians Trained in Hurry 


End Triumphant Season 


Last week was season’s end for a phe- 
nomenon. Oct. 4, 1937, there came to- 
gether for their first rehearsal 94 members 
of a brand-new orchestra. Less than a 
month later--Nov. 2—they gave a public 
dress rehearsal. Two scant weeks after 
tht—Nov. 13—they confidently sallied 
into their first concert. And seven months 
lter—June 25, 1938—they wiped their 
brows, rubbed down their horns, snapped 
shut their fiddle cases, and called it a 
sason. In « series of 33 concerts they 
had written a story fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the first-season story of any 
other orchestral body in the country. It 
was the story, close to a saga, of the 
National Broadcasting Co. Symphony 
Orchestra—first full-time major instru- 
mental body created and maintained by 
an American broadcaster. : 

Critics who last week tossed laurels to 
NBC meanwhile reminded one another 
that they had been fully prepared to throw 

flora seven months earlier. It was 
hardly credible, they had said in advance 
of the event, that a full-size orchestra 
could be assembled, much less geared into 
4 polished ensemble, in a period that 
amounted musically to a. plump week end. 
The bold scheme could not work so quick- 
ly, though it might eventually. Early last 

in consequence, critics were busy 
crossing all eight fingers. 

a few weeks, fingers were uncrossed 
and palms were pounded. ; 

The New York Herald Tribune said 
editorially: “No comparable enterprise has 
been attempted in America. Its possibil- 
ihes are limitless.” 

Lawrence Gilman rejoiced: “NBC is 
ounding its audacious enterprise upon the 
Conviction that fine symphonic music and 
great symphonic leadership are immensely 
and increasingly popular in America; and 











if that does not amount to putting trust 
in the power of ideal .hings, it is hard to 
say what one should call it.” 

Olin Downes wrote: “It was historic in 
the occasion and its symbolism of the 
modern age.” 

The press, nationally and internationally 
acclaimed: “A modern miracle.” 

Chief worker of the miracle was the 
maestro for whom the orchestra really was 
founded by NBC: Arturo Toscanini, who 
led eleven of the concerts (at $4,000 each 
plus income tax), and who is returning 
next fall to lead more of them. 

But there were other wonder-making 
elements in the picture. One of these, 
standing skeptics smartly on their heads, 
was the homogeneous quality of an orches- 
tra whose members had been drawn from 
many symphonic bodies here and abroad 
and who had to be introduced to one 
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Last week, when Hans Wilhelm Stein- 
berg laid down the baton after the closing 
broadcast, critics were scanning the record 
with their hats off, and NBC was scanning 
12,000 press clippings. 





Hearing America First 


American composers, heaving sighs over 
their inability to win hearings for their 
compositions, found the wind neatly taken 
out of their lungs last week by an invitation 
from the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Last year, stifling a number of such 
plaints, CBS began commissioning Ameri- 
can composers to write works for its sum- 
mer Sunday series “Everybody’s Music,” 
inaugurated in 1935 by Howard Barlow as 
chief staff director. This year the policy is 
being continued, the 1938 commissioned 


Howard Barlow, putting America first in music on the air 


another on the eve of their first concert. 
In clarity and richness of texture, in the 
separate choirs, and their full ensemble, 
the orchestra quickly proved that the 
traditional need of a mellowing period for 
a symphonic instrument had been greatly 
exaggerated. 

Another element touched with wonder 
was a circumstance supposedly in conflict 
with this same mellowing process. Tos- 
canini’s NBC orchestra, made up of new 
men, was led by nine other conductors 
during its formative period: Rodzinski, 
Monteux, Chavez, Hanson, Ross, Boult, 
Mitropoulos, Molinari, Steinberg. 

Its programs were widely diversified, for 
a third feature. The 146 works it played 
(several of them world premiéres) were by 
sixteen Germans, sixteen Italians, ten 
Frenchmen, ten Americans, eight Russians, 
seven Britishers, three Spaniards, and one 
composer apiece from Poland, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Finland, and Mexico. 


composers being Leo Sowerby, R. R. Ben- 
nett, R. Nathaniel Dett, Jerome Moross, 
Quincy Porter, and Vittorio Giannini. Last 
week, opening the door still wider, CBS 
sent out a general call, in the belief that 
creative musicians should be given the 
fullest opportunity to present their orches- 
tral works to a large audience. Barlow 
wants orchestral compositions not more 
than fifteen minutes long and intends to 
broadcast as many as possible. Musical 
worthiness and suitability for the radio will 
be his sole criteria. 

“The new music in America,” says Bar- 
low, “is performed for a small clique. I feel 
it is timely to seize the magnificent oppor- 
tunity offered by radio to have music heard 
beyond the borders of New York, which 
is not America.” 

The man who extends this nationwide 
invitation is a natural host, almost an in- 
evitable one. Back in 1923 he formed an 
all-American orchestra of 75 players, buck- 
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ing the New York Philharmonic and the 
Damrosch Symphony for two seasons. He 
then tried his hand at theatrical music, 
making arrangements for the “Dybbuk” 
and “The Grand Street Follies.” But the 
cause of American music was at his elbow, 
and when he opened the sixteen-station 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Sept. 
18, 1927, he chose the latest American 
opera available—“The King’s Henchman” 
by Deems Taylor. Since then, Barlow has 
been everlastingly behind American com- 
posers to foster native compositions of 
merit and open the ears of his «..untrymen 
to native music. He has plucked at those 
ears persistently for a full decade. Now, 
with new insistence, asking the American 
composers to join him in the job, he be- 
gins to tweak them. 





SCIENCE 


. First to Live on Earth: 
Paramecia, Aides to Science, 
Are ‘Immortal Beinys’ 





The Chilomonas paramecia, microscopic 
animals that live in water and are only 
1/10,000 of an inch long, were probably 
the first living things on earth. These 
single-celled organisms never die natural 
deaths. If they are not killed by other 
tiny animals or blasted into oblivion by 
ultraviolet rays (Newsweek, Mar. 7), 
they multiply by breaking into two infant 
paramecia. 

One of biologists’ greatest puzzles was 
to find what these first forms of life ate. 
Animals live by eating plants or other 
animals. The food they get is ready-made 
and consists of starches, fats, and proteins, 
all of which go into the building of body 
tissues. These substances are extremely 
complex—a single protein, for example, 
may be composed of thousands of atoms— 
and most animals can’t synthesize them 
from simpler substances. What, then, did 
the immortal paramecia use for food if 
there were only simple chemicals floating 
about on primeval oceans? Last week two 
researchers at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, reported experiments that an- 
swered this question. 

In 1931, at 25, an athletic-looking 
student, Dr. Donald M. Pace, came to 
Baltimore and started working with the 
university’s professor of zoology, 60-year- 
old Dr. Samuel O. Mast. They put para- 
mecia into salt solutions—containing oxy- 
gen, silicon, sulphur, and other elements— 
similar to those that existed in the earth’s 
oceans millions of years ago. Since the 
microscopic animals grew and reproduced 
in these solutions, Drs. Mast and Pace 
concluded they were doing a job impos- 
sible for the world’s greatest chemists— 
synthesizing complex fats and other foods 
out of elementary substances. 

The Johns Hopkins researchers were 
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able to find how paramecia used some of 
the chemicals in their fluid environment. 
Silicon, a constituent of granite, aids in 
the building of starches; sulphur is im- 
portant in fat synthesis. Furthermore, the 
organisms excrete a substance that at 
first increases their own growth and then, 
as the excretion gathers in the solution, 
slows it down. 


Significance ~-- 
Growth-accelerating and growth-inhibit- 
ing substances are important in medicine’s 
fight against cancer (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 
28), and Drs. Mast and Pace are working 
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to find what the paramecia’s by-product js 
made of. 

Another possible outgrowth of this re. 
search: billions of paramecia could be used 
to synthesize fats, starches, and proteins 
on a large scale; synthetic foods might 
even be produced in this way. In the 
absence of Dr. Mast, Dr. Pace com- 
mented: “At present such a goal is beyond 
our reach although the possibility is in 
evidence. Emphasis has not been placed 
upon production in large quantities up to 
this time.” Then, with a faraway look in 
his eyes, he forgot scientific restraint: 
“This is the most exciting thing in the 
world!” 





Trapping Cosmic Rays: 
the Sun’s Magnetism Swerves 
Building-Block Particles 


The light we can see has wave lengths 
between 30/1,000,000 and 16/1,000,000 of 
an inch. The many types of “light” whose 
wave lengths are less than 16/1,000,000 or 
greater than 30/1,000,000 of an inch fall 
outside the narrow range of visibility; X- 
rays, radio waves, and ultraviolet rays are 
examples of invisible light. 

For ten years Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
president of the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena and Nobel Prize 
physicist, maintained that certain mys- 
terious emanations from the depths of 
space were such invisible-light waves; he 
called them “cosmic rays.” His arch rival 
was Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel Prize 
physicist at the University of Chicago, who 
said the so-called rays were actually bits 
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Dr. Donald M. Pace, studying ‘immortal’ paramecia 
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of shattered matter, the atomic debris 
from terrific interstellar explosions. Four 
years ago the two experts agreed that 
cosmic rays were invisible-light beams ac- 
companied by electrically charged atomic 
particles (Newsweek, Oct. 13, 1934). 

Last week researchers at the institutions 
of Drs. Millikan and Compton reported 
progress and future plans in their studies of 
the puzzling beams. 

The solar magnet. From the California 
Institute of Technology Dr. Paul S. Ep- 
stein described how the sun’s magnetic 
field influenced cosmic-ray particles. The 
bits of matter shoot across billions of miles 
of space, plow through the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, and still have enough force left to 
penetrate 275 feet of lead. Every second 25 
cosmic rays pass through your body, 
whether you’re out in the open or tucked 
safely in bed. 

Since the rays’ bulletlike bodies have 
energies from 1,000,000,000 to 600,000,000,- 
000 volts, no force could stop them. But 
Dr. Epstein believes the solar magnet is 
powerful enough to swerve the low-energy 
particles from their mad rush toward the 
earth. 

Measurements taken recently in Sas- 
katoon, Canada, and Omaha, Neb., gave 
him a chance to check his belief. Using 
mathematical equations, he found varia- 


tions in cosmic-ray intensities that cor- 


respond to changes in the sun’s magnetic 
field. He was accurate “within the experi- 
mental error or just on its verge . . .” 

Tunnel under Chicago. Dr. Volney C. 
Wilson, 27-year-old assistant to Dr. Comp- 
ton, was a water-polo star in his college 
days and this athletic prowess has come in 
handy in his research activities. Last year 
Dr. Wilson went to a Michigan town, 
clambered through a copper mine 1,600 
feet underground, and set up a self-de- 
signed apparatus for cosmic-ray studies. 
He was the first to show the ray’s par- 
ticles could reach such a depth. 

Dr. Wilson’s latest experiment was car- 
ried out in a tunnel 50 feet under the 
streets of Chicago. This time, to discover 
just what particles the beams were com- 
posed of, he built a new apparatus and 
shielded it with lead screens to shut out all 
rays except the cosmic variety. He showed 
the earth-penetrating rays consisted main- 
ly of barytrons, science’s newest atomic 
building blocks (Newsweek, May 16). 





Telegraphy on a High C 

A large group gathered last week at the 
Western Union Building, New York. A con- 
cert organist gently pressed the A key of a 
Hammond Electric Organ, an instrument 
whose tones once gladdened Arturo Tos- 
canini. The audience was enthusiastic, too, 
but not over the music. It was more inter- 
ested in the fact that the striking of the 
key symbolized a remarkable advance in 
telegraphy. 
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When you write out a telegram, it is 
sent over a multiplex system, a single wire 
that transmits eight messages at once. The 
current running through this multiplex- 
system wire consists of electric waves with 
a frequency of 65—that is, they vibrate 65 
times a second. 

It is possible to send various kinds of 
electric waves—each with a different fre- 
quency—over a single wire. Since each elec- 
trical frequency represents an eight-mes- 
sage multiplex system, wires carrying ten 
different wave channels would send 80 
messages at once. Several years ago West- 
ern Union engineers started looking for a 
device that would produce many different 
frequencies. 

After trying vacuum tubes and other de- 
vices, the engineers found the electric organ 
would be cheapest. By hitting the A key 
of this organ, a tiny current is generated 
with a frequency of 440 vibrations a sec- 
ond. 

When the organist struck A, she was 
producing waves with a definite frequency 
and thereby opening a telegraphic chan- 
nel; by striking C she established channel 
No. 2. To date Western Union is able to 
use twelve such channels and send 96 
messages at the same time. 

This development will make it possible 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Tunes played on an organ step up a telegraph wire 


to handle a far greater number of mes- 
sages and avoid the delay caused by over- 
taxed wires. J. W. Milnor, company trans- 
mission engineer, hopes to work out a 200- 
message system within a few years. 





Shielding the Unborn 


One of the steps-in the government’s 
drive to cut down syphilis (Newsweex, 
June 12, 1937) is to get individual states to 
pass laws requiring Wassermann tests for 
all persons seeking marriage licenses. 

Twenty-five states have syphilis-curbing 
laws. Eight—Connecticut, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, Ken- 
tucky, Rhode Island, New Jersey—require 
medical tests for both parties. Alabama, 
Louisiana, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, 
and Wyoming require them for men only. 
Other laws calculated to reduce the num- 
ber of marriages between syphilitics, are 
enforced in California, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maine, Nebraska, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, and 
Virginia. 

July 1 a premarital medical-examination 
law goes into effect in New York. Each 
year 275,000 persons will have to present 
medical certificates showing they are free 
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from syphilis. Couples with these must 
marry within 60 days or else tak> Wasser- 
mann tests all over again. If the woman is 
already pregnant, no certificates are re- 
quired. 

State Senator Thomas C. Desmond an- 
nounced that, “until the present time, New 
York State granted each year the right 
to marry to at least 13,000 men and 
women infected with syphilis.” Such 
marriages resulted in 9,000 stillborn in- 
fants a year. 

Despite these startling figures and the 
obvious fact that the law will certainly 
reduce them greatly, some persons con- 
tinue trying to avoid the tests. Many 
jumped New York’s July 1 deadline; 
Illinois passed a similar law a year ago and 
the day before the measure went into 
effect, Cook County—containing 4,000,000 
of the state’s 8,000,000 population—en- 
joyed its all-time high of 1,407 marriages. 

After a syphilis-curbing measure: is 
passed, law dodgers often get married in 
other states. In the case of Illinois, a 
small town in near-by Missouri increased 
its marriages 1,100 per cent. Marriage- 
test evaders, however, will have a difficult 
time if they live in New York: of its five 
neighbor states—Vermont, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
—all except Massachusetts have laws 
checking syphilitic marriages. 





For Socialized Medicine 


No sooner had the American Medical 
Association opposed Federal aid for medi- 
cine at San Francisco (Newsweek, June 
27) than the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, meeting in Los Angeles, asked 
for it. The association’s new tuberculosis- 
control plan would cost $269,000,000, of 
which $176,500,000 would be drawn from 
government funds. In asking Federal sup- 
port, the N.T.A.’s report stated: “The 
protection of the health of the people 
. . . is not restricted by tradition, cus- 
tom, and legal theory . . .” Replying, 
Surgeon General Parran of the United 
States Public Health Service, called the 
plan “a blueprint for national action.” 





SCIENCE NOTES 


A lifesaving use has been found for mus- 
tard gas. Dr. K. A. McLaren of Toronto, 
Canada, reported ten cases in which a so- 
lution of one part of the gas in 1,000,000 
parts of water relieved symptoms of bron- 
chitis and other respiratory-tract ailments. 


{ Fluorine, one of the 92 chemical cle- 
ments, is present in the form of sodium 
fluoride in many of the nation’s inland 
waters. Recently in Illinois fluorine-con- 
taminated wells were found to be supply- 
ing 330,000 persons, and hundreds of 
school children had strangely discolored 
teeth. It was ascertained that as little as 








one part to a million of fluorine ir drink- 
ing water turns teeth a chalky white and 
then mottles them with dark-brown 
patches resembling tobacco stains. 

Since teeth are simply exposed . bones 
and bony tissues may absorb the chemical, 
Prof. H. V. Smith of the University of 
Arizona decided to use ground animal bone 
to: filter water supplies. He heated this to 
1,000 degrees Fahrenheit to make it more 
porous, and experiments showed that 2 
pounds of the baked bone would remove 
fluorine from 500 gallons of water. The 


filter, cleaned in special baths, can be used - 


over and over again. 


§ Dr. Nathanial Kleitman and Bruce Rich- 
ardson, University of Chicago psycholo- 
gists, thought that perhaps people got 
tired by habit, simply because they saw it 
was growing dark and realized it was 
nearly bedtime. So they left their watches 
in Chicago, went to Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky, and started living a timeless 
existence. They stayed 119 feet below the 
surface and a quarter of a mile from the 
cave’s entrance; the underground temper- 
ature was always 54 degrees. After a week 
the human moles reported from the 
depths: “We still feel more wakeful when 
it’s daytime above ground and sleepier 
when it’s nighttime up there.” 


{ Drs. C. H. Boissevain and H. W. 
Schultz of the Colorado Foundation for 
Tuberculosis Research reported a new ex- 
tract from egg yolk. In fluid cultures of 
this chemical, tuberculosis germs grow 
5,000 times faster than they do normally. 
The substance hasn’t yet been analyzed 
but, when it is, the Colorado doctors hope 
to eliminate it from the diets of tuber- 
culosis patients. 





SPORTS 


Tennis in Wonderland: 
Queens Vigorously Lop Off Each 
Other’s Heads 


Track has its Glenn Cunningham; horse 
racing, War Admiral; boxing, Joe Louis; 
golf, Ralph Guldahl; men’s tennis, Don 
Budge. Another Golden Age in athletics 
appears to have arrived—comparable to 
the 1920s when a few supreme stars ruled 
those sports in which individuals, rather 
than teams, compete. 

But women’s tennis is different. It’s a 
muddle, with no clear-cut champion. 
Whereas once there was only one Helen 
Wills Moody, today there are several 
capable of defeating her. This may mean 
that Mrs. Moody has slowed up a bit. But 
more likely the general level of skill among 
women players has risen. 

Because of its uncertainty nowadays, 
women’s tennis claims for the first time 
more public attention than men’s. During 
the early rounds of the Wimbledon cham- 
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pionships last week, fans paid little atten- 
tion to Don Budge, the overwhelming 
favorite; most of the experts conceded that 
only overconfidence could prevent him 
from repeating his victory of last year. 
Speculative interest centered on the un- 
predictable women. 

Would Mrs. Moody live up to her role 
as slight favorite? If not, then who would 
survive the finals July 2? Besides the eight 
women pictured on the opposite page, five 
others rate as possible winners of any 
tournament they enter. Helen Jacobs and 
Dorothy Bundy of the T'nited States, 
Peggy Scriven of England, Mme. René 
Mathieu of France, and Nancy Wynne, 
Australia’s 21-year-old comer. 

No matter who wins, she cannot prop- 
erly be named undisputed “Queen of the 
Courts.” Each of the topnotchers has lost 
at least one match during the past six 
weeks. 





Eastward, Ho! 


Last week 43 little sailboats left New- 
port, R. I., and headed past Brenton Reef 
Lightship on the first lap of the biennial 
635-mile handicap race to Bermuda. In the 
million-dollar fleet were eleven cuttérs, 
sixteen yawls, ten schooners, three sloops, 
and three ketches. 

Most of the boats had no chance of win- 
ning; their crews went along merely for the 
fun. Pre-race favorites were five craft built 
last winter: Blitzen (56-foot cutter), 
owned by R. J. Reynolds; Kirawan II 
(46-foot cutter), owned by R. P. Baruch; 
Actaea (63-foot cutter), owned by Henry 
Sears; Edlu II (68-foot yawl), owned by 
Rudolph Schaefer, and Baruna (72-foot 
yawl) , owned by Henry C. Taylor. 

Right at the start one of the favorites 
ran into trouble. Too anxious to cross the 
line first, Taylor thought he had beat the 


gun. So rather than risk a protest or dis- 


qualification, he brought the Baruna about 
and started over again. By nightfall the 
boat had caught and passed the entire 
fleet-—and it was never headed again. 
Taylor completed the voyage in $ days 21 
hours 5 minutes 42 seconds. (The regular 
air Clipper takes four and one-half hours.) 
Besides winning the fleet prize for finishing 
first, Baruna earned all the other trophies 
for which she was eligible: fastest of the 
yawls and sloops and the Class A handicap. 

Sailor’s Dream. “All of us who sail to 
Bermuda are crazy,” said Commodore 
Wallace of the Cruising Club of America 
at a pre-race banquet. Landlubbers might 
well agree with him. He who has never set 
a spinnaker in a following wind can hardly 
see why sane men will tackle 600 and more 
miles of unpredictable ocean in small, un- 
comfortable boats for nothing. 

For 200 miles the sailors defy the winds 
that sweep down from Nova Scotia. For 
200 miles more they challenge the squalls 
and choppy waters of the Gulf Stream. 




















Battle Royal 


This week end at Wimbledon—Eng- 
land’s Forest Hills—the British tennis 
championships reach a climax. In 
warm-up tournaments, none of the 


women players escaped defeat. 


Interntional Berepens 
‘i Hardwick lost to Heine Hilda Seatte took it on the 
Miller and Jadwiga Jedrzejowska chin from Jadwiga Jedrzejowska 


Newsphotos 


Helen Wills Moody lost to Mary 
Hardwick and Hilda Sperling 





Ww ide World Nev wsphotos 
Jedraejowska dropped a Heine Miller also lost to Miss 
match to Alice Marble Marble and to Mrs. Moody 


Wide World no bcaene , si Acme Newsphotos 
Alice Marble was beaten Kay Stammers’ record was Anita Lizana bowed to Miss Hard- 
by Kay Stammers spoiled by Mrs. Moody wick, Mme. Mathieu, Nancy Wynne 
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Then with luck they have a fairly easy 
sailing for 235 more miles to Hamilton, 
and everything ends well provided the 
pilot doesn’t miss the coral pin point in 
the North Atlantic. 

There is no race like it. For one thing, 
though it gets less publicity than other 
yacht events, the Bermuda argosy is not 
strictly a  millionaire’s sport. Anyone 
wealthy enough to own a boat can enter, 
and anyone experienced enough, and will- 
ing to work, may sail. The Corinthians, a 
noncommercial placement bureau, supplies 
owners with shipmates who have the en- 
thusiasm but not the money to own a boat 
themselves. 





Oarsmen 


On the Thomas River, New London, 
James (Spike) Chase stroked Harvard’s 
unbeaten eight-oared shell to victory over 
Yale by a length and one-sixteenth. Chase, 
6 feet 4 and so strong that he had to ease 
up lest his crewmates collapse, paced the 
Crimson boat over the 4-mile course in 20 
minutes 20 seconds. The score of the tra- 
ditional race now stands—Yale 39; Har- 
vard 37. 


§| Monday a rain-soaked crowd of 75,000 
lined the banks of the Hudson River and 
watched a Navy shell upset the dope by 
leading the 36th Poughkeepsie Regatta. 
The Middies’ time for 4 miles—18 minutes 
18 2/5 seconds—lowered the course record 
fifteen seconds. California finished second; 
Washington third—first time since 1932 
that a Western college had failed to win. 
Don Hume, Washington’s stroke and the 
most publicized oarsman in the country, 
had never been defeated in thirteen pre- 
vious races for his alma mater. 





Sluggers 


In Chicago and Detroit last week Frank 
Higgins, Boston Red Sox third baseman, 
hit safely twelve consecutive times at bat 
—breaking the major-league record of 
eleven straight set by Tris Speaker of 
Cleveland in 1920. 


* At Ossining, N.Y., Richard Whitney, 
former president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, played first base on the Sing 
Sing team and made two hits in three 
times at bat. 





Postmortem 


“Come here, Max, come here!” pleaded 
Clem McCarthy, radio narrator. “Officer, 
bring him over, I want him at the mike!” 
But Max Schmeling couldn’t move from 
his corner. Joe Louis had knocked him 
daffy in two minutes and four seconds, 
the briefest heavyweight championship 
bout in ring history. 

Schmeling had full consolation, finan- 
cially. For taking his beating, the Ger- 
man earned $1,416.31 a second or $84,- 
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The start at Newport; arrow points to the Baruna 


978.60 a minute, a purse of $175,622.60. 
Louis, who supplied all the action save 
one fair right swing by Schmeling, earned 
$2,832.62 a second, $169,957.20 a minute, 
$351,245.20 in all. The $940,096.17 gate 
receipts fell short of the $1,000,000 or 
more that Jack Dempsey drew with each 
of five opponents. But, with $75,000 added 
for radio and movie rights, the Louis- 
Schmeling fight went over the top pre- 
dicted by Mike Jacobs, promoter. 

General opinion to the contrary, Louis’ 
savage attack was prompted neither by 
an intense hatred of the Nazi slugger nor 
by a cruel jungle appetite to tear apart 
the man who two years ago knocked him 
out in the twelfth round. The strategy of 
wading into Schmeling from the start 
was dictated a month ago by Jack Black- 
burn, Louis’ longheaded black trainer. 
Blackburn says: “I knew that Joe would 
be faster than Schmeling and could punch 
harder with either hand. So why plan 
anything fancy?” 

At least one of Louis’ punches landed 
squarely in the middle of Schmeling’s 
back. But this was not the deciding blow. 
The German already was out on his feet, 
hanging onto the ropes, with his back 
turned to Louis in self-defense. 

Schmeling, who won the heavyweight 
title from Jack Sharkey on a foul, at first 
claimed an illegal kidney punch, then 
forgot it. Rules forbid the dangerous kid- 
ney punch only in a clinch, otherwise the 
man who turns his back is considered to 
have laid himself open. 

In Polyclinic Hospital, New York, doc- 
tors studied X-rays of Schmeling’s spine 
and reported that he “suffered a longi- 
tudinal fracture through the third lumbar 
vertebra of the left side.” 

Prospects. Having beaten all his op- 
ponents on the way to the top, Louis 
now finds himself with no one remaining 


who can logically be built ‘up as a threat- 
ening opponent. The White Hope search 
is on. Meanwhile the obvious move for 
Louis’ managers is to plan a trip to 
Great Britain where a fight with the 
local pride, Tommy Farr, might draw a 
full house. Farr is one of the few op- 
ponents the Brown Bomber has been un- 
able to knock out. 





LAW 
A Man’s Telephone... 


It is a principle of English common law 
that a man’s home is his castle. This is 
likewise a principle of the United States 
Constitution, being embodied in _ the 
Fourth Amendment, which protects citi- 
zens against unreasonable search and 
seizure. It is also a principle of the consti- 
tutions of 47 states—all but New York. 

Last week, as the Empire State sought 
to catch up with the parade on search and 
seizure, it became embroiled in a row over 
a point that was undreamed of when the 
Bill of Rights was framed, a point that 
makes a man’s home anything but a castle 
—the practice of wire tapping. The Con- 
stitutional Convention sitting at Albany 
to draft a new code was in full agreement 
over prohibition of unreasonable search 
and seizure but fought bitterly over a 
proposed clause which would prohibit wire 
tapping except by court order and which 
would make evidence obtained without 
such an order inadmissible. Republican 
delegates, supported by New York law- 
enforcement agencies that have success- 
fully employed wire tapping, contended 
the question of admissibility should be 
left for legislative action (which could be 
easily repealed if necessary) and not writ- 
ten into the inflexible constitution. 
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At the end of the week, with no compro- 
mise in sight, the Republicans indicated 
they might make wire tapping an impor- 
tant issue in the state elections this fall. 





Self-Supporting Court 

Even worse than getting a traffic ticket, 
the average citizen hates to see an in- 
fluential neighbor have a summons “fixed” 
by wangling a suspended sentence. This 
minor graft-getting occurs every day 
throughout the United States, but no 
longer in New York. 

Last week Chief City Magistrate Jacob 
Gould Schurman Jr. revealed what court 
reform had done. Up through 1934, the 
year before Schurman took office, neigh- 
borhood political clubs made a practice of 
“taking care” of members’ summonses 
through party judges As a result, in 1934, 
46 out of every 100 traffic offenders got 
suspended sentences, and fines fell $715,000 
short of court expenses. This year, said 
Schurman, 1 per cent have received sus- 
pended sentences and, if 99 out of 100 con- 
tinue to be fined, the traffic courts will be- 
come self-supporting. 





SEC Puzzle 


A process server interrupted a Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission hearing 
in New York last week and served a sum- 
mons on a witness who had eluded him 
for five years. His action posed a legal 
puzzler. If the SEC hearing could be clas- 
sified as a Federal court, the summons 
server was guilty of contempt and the 
service was invalid. If not, he snared his 
man and made a precedent. 





RELIGION 


‘Amen, Kiss the Bride’: 
After a Wedding, Minister, 8, 
Goes Back to Evangelism 





Charles E. Jaynes Jr. is a veteran evan- 
gelist. For five years he has trekked 
through the nation with a repertory of 
eight fiery, well-memorized sermons. Last 
July he was ordained in Indiana by a 
minister of the International Church of 
the Four Square Gospel, the sect headed 
by Aimee Semple McPherson. That made 
Charles Jr. the “world’s youngest ordained 
minister”: he is 8 (Newsweek, Feb. 14). 

In Cleveland last week, Charles stood at 
the altar of Four Square Gospel Church, of 
which his parents are joint pastors. Clearly 
and shrilly, he read the service for Florence 
Brinkman, 21, and Clifton Hoffman, 23. 
Then the 3-foot “clergyman” stretched 
his hands over their bowed heads: “May 
divine grace crown this marriage. Kiss the 

ride. Come around tomorrow night. I 
think you'll find the sermon interesting. 








It is on the five wise and five foolish 
virgins.” 

Charles’ “first marriage ceremony” be- 
came third-page news from coast to coast. 
With high hopes he left for Richmond, Va., 
to begin an evangelical tour at $50 a week 
plus expenses. But this week skeptical re- 
porters in Cleveland were investigating 
reports that the wedding was superfluous, 
that Hoffman and “Miss” Brinkman were 
married in Cleveland two years ago. 





Home Rule in the Church: 
Babson Achieves Half Victory 
in Congregationalist Feud 


Congregationalism came to America 
with the Pilgrims and Puritans. A similar 
sect, the Christian Church, sprang spon- 
taneously from the post-Revolutionary 
trend to democracy. United in 1931, the 
Congregational-Christian Churches have 
only one creed—the Bible. They contend 
that individuals should obey not a self- 
perpetuating hierarchy but their own con- 
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sciences, that each congregation should 
be completely autonomous. For the sake 
of harmony, they have given state con- 
ferences power to ordain and assign min- 
isters. Their General Council is a national 
advisory body and “clearinghouse for 
ideas.” 

In Beloit, Wis., 1,500 delegates last 
week closed the General Council’s biennial 
meeting. The hottest debate concerned 
the fundamental nature of Congregation- 
alism—democratic autonomy. The chief 
debater was Roger W. Babson, Yankee 
economist and retiring Moderator, who 
last month blew the lid off this two-year- 
old wrangle (Newsweek, May 30). 

Babson reached the Beloit College 
campus determined to convince the dele- 
gates that control of the church had been 
seized by “287” (Congregational head- 
quarters at 287 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City). The Home Missions Board 
had a “peculiar system” of choosing dele- 
gates, he said, and was thus able to dic- 
tate church policy. He demanded that 
each of the 6,000 churches send one dele- 
gate to the General Council meeting: 
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The ‘Reverend’ Jaynes, 8, in ‘just another ministerial duty’ 
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“Let’s have a return to Congregationalism 
or join some other church.” 

This and another complaint—that min- 
isters were underpaid—evoked a protest 
from Dr. Charles E. Burton, general sec- 
retary: “Our actual life centers in the 
state conference denominationally and in 
the church itself on the local field ... 


Our men are not whining much about 
their salaries.” For two days it seemed 
that the dispute might be deadlocked 
and that Babson might call a truce. But 
he pressed the issue, and the delegates 
finally voted him a half victory. For the 
1940 meeting in Berkeley, Calif., each 
state or district conference will select 
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That the American theatre no 
longer, as it once did, looks to the English 
market for a goodly supply of its plays 
is a fact that needs no repeating. But 
even were it wont to, there seems to be 
next to nothing presently on tap in 
London that might properly be avail- 
able for our next season’s stage. Of the 
hundred or so new plays that have 
been shown over there in the last year, 
only two have at this writing been 
talked of for autumn importation: St. 
John Ervine’s “Robert’s Wife” and 
Merton Hodge’s “The Island.” A third, 
Richard Llewellyn’s study of a female 
blackmailer, “Poison Pen,” may also 
possibly be brought over, but beyond 
these—unless the Malvern festival in 
August conceivably develops something 
in C. K. Munroe’s “The Coronation at 
Mrs. Beam’s” or Priestley’s “Music at 
Night”—we may look forward to a 
season in which English playwrights 
will figure less than ever heretofore. 

Ervine’s play, at that, does not come 
under an English heading, for Ervi 
is an Irishman. And it is Ireland ratk_. 
than England that our stage now seeks 
out for plays of quality. Sean O’Casey, 
the best of the younger European 
dramatists, will be ready in the fall 
with the drama he has been working on 
for the last two years, “The Star Is 
Red.” Paul Vincent Carroll, whose 
“Shadow and Substance” made its mark 
this last season, has almost completed 
a new play dealing with marriage and 
the Catholic Church, which will doubt- 
less be produced here before the new 
year. Lord Dunsany’s historical “Alex- 
ander,” finished some time ago, is an- 
other possibility, as is a still untitled 
play by Lennox Robinson. And then, 
also, there is Shaw’s much discussed 
“Geneva,” which, though it is not at the 
moment scheduled by anyone, is pretty 
sure to draw a place on some local 
platform. 

Returning to the purely English 
theatre, the scene is uncomfortably 


arid so far as merit is concerned. Here 





Periscope on London 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


it is the height of the London season 
and what do we find on view? Holding 
for future critical consideration the 
Ervine, Hodge, and Llewellyn pieces 
referred to, nothing but an endless 
string of feeble little comedies, cut-and- 
dried crime plays, and song-and-dance 
exhibits whose chief features are large- 
ly of American inspiration. Here and 
there a play like Norman Macowan’s 
study of a visionary in a totalitarian 
state, “Glorious Morning,” aims at 
something a little higher, without much 
success; and here and there the picture 
is briefly interrupted by some such 
Continental importation as the Capek 
brothers’ “Insect Play,” seen in Amer- 
ica some years ago, or Karel Capek’s 
solo study of a dictator, “Power and 
Glory,” which from all reports is so 
psychologically confused it gets no- 
where. For the rest, we get the spectacle 
of such cream puffs as “Housemaster,” 
done here as “Bachelor Born,” celebrat- 
ing its 654th performance, and such as 
“French Without Tears” and “George 
and Margaret,” both also seen here this 
last season with complete composure on 
the part of the populace, celebrating in 
turn the second year of their gala 
London runs. 

I had a letter a few days ago from 
Alan Dent, dramatic critic of The Man- 
chester Guardian, that establishes the 
point of this article without polite 
circumlocutory ado. “It is,” he writes, 
“a rather exciting season—Idiot’s De- 
light’ at the Apollo, the Lunts in 
‘Amphitryon 38’ at the Lyric, Bea 
Lillie in ‘Happy Returns’ with Gersh- 
win and Rodgers and Hart songs and 
your Winter Garden skits at the 
Adelphi, O’Neill’s remarkable ‘Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra’ playing in the 
West End, and a lot of other, to you, 
stale American pleasures.” 

Maybe the English theatre is where 
ours once was. Maybe in the future it 
will have to look to the American 
theatre for its supply of goodies. 
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four delegates—two ministers, two lay- 
men. By then, church leaders promised, 
the council will be prepared to accept 
some reform like Babson’s. 

Less bitter debates at the meeting pro- 
duced these decisions: 

To elect Dr. Oscar Edward Maurer of 
New Haven, Conn., Beloit graduate and 
brother of Dr. Irving Maurer, Beloit 
president, as Babson’s successor as 
Moderator. 

To join the proposed World Council of 
Churches. 

To ask the Federal government’s recog- 
nition of any Congregationalist’s conscien- 
tious objection to war. 

To hold a plebiscite next November, 
which will ascertain 1,000,000 churchmen’s 
views on relief, public ownership of utili- 
ties, labor, tariffs, and capitalism. 


| Evidence of the Congregationalist belief 
in broad Christian fellowship, rising above 
dogmatic disputes, appeared last week in 
a poll of the Institute of Public Opinion 
(Gallup poll). Question: “Do you think 
it would be a good thing for all Protestant 
churches in the United States to combine 
into one church?” Congregationalists, 60 
per cent of whom voted “yes,” were the 
only Protestants favoring union. Other 
“yes” votes: Northern Baptists, 46 per 
cent; Southern Baptists, 14 per cent; 
Methodists, 50 per cent; Lutherans, 40 
per cent; Presbyterians, 50 per cent; 
Episcopalians, 44 per cent. Average: 47 
per cent. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Gang Lair as a Clinic: 


Edward G. Robinson Plays Role 
of Obsessed Scientist 


In Warner Brothers’ Toe Amazine Dr. 
C.itTERHOUSE, Edward G. Robinson pre- 
sents his third consecutive syllabus of 
antisocial activities. 

Adapted by John Wexley and John 
Huston, Barre Lyndon’s play — which 
thrived in London and totaled 80 perform- 
ances on Broadway in 1937—reaches the 
screen as an exciting and novel variation 
of the gangster film. In search of data for 
his book on the psychological and biolog- 
ical explanation of crime, Dr. Clitterhouse 
(Robinson) commits several robberies on 
his own before joining forces with a gang 
of crooks. All the zealous scientist asks 
in exchange for his master-mind general- 
ship is a cut in the profits (which he 
anonymously gives to charity) and the 
right to turn gang headquarters into a 
clinic and its gorillas into guinea pigs. 

While it is doubtful if Dr. Clitterhouse’s 
fantastic approach to his problem could 
evolve any truths that would rock the 
scientific world, Robinson is at his best as 
the obsessed medico who finally commits 
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PublicEnemy Robinsonand avictim 


murder to protect his precious notes; the 
supporting cast, which includes Claire 
Trevor, Humphrey Bogart, Allen Jenkins, 
and Maxie Rosenbloom is first-rate; and 
Anatole Litvak has directed their under- 
world adventures with a deft contrasting 
of humor and excitement. 





The Films Take a Dare 


When Walter Wanger produced “Block- 
ade”—an earnest if confused tract against 
war (Newsweek, June 20)—he provided 
a barometer that the film industry is 
watching closely. If “Blockade,” with its 
thinly disguised Spanish loyalist sympa- 
thies, succeeds at the box office, producers 


will be less hesitant about tapping the rich 
source of story material hitherto consid- 
ered too controversial for exploitation. At 
the same time Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will 
feel justified in allotting an expensive budg- 
et to the studio’s production of Robert 
E. Sherwood’s antiwar play, “Idiot’s De- 
light.” While M-G-M balked at filming 
Sinclair Lewis’ “It Can’t Happen Here”— 
generally regarded as barbed anti-Nazi 
propaganda—it is reported that Warner 
Brothers will buy the book rights if Paul 
Muni consents to make the film. 





SCREEN NOTES 


Looking back on a schedule that was 
top-heavy with outdoor action films, 
Hollywood producers remembered that it 
was the lady of the house who pre- 
scribed her family’s screen diet. As a re- 
sult, according to Variety, amusement 
trade publication, the studios are prepar- 
ing to launch a cycle of women-in-the- 
professions movies. 

Plans have already materialized. 
M-G-M’s “Too Hot to Handle” casts 
Myrna Loy as an aviator. Gloria Stuart 
and Gail Patrick will impersonate modern 
Portias respectively in Columbia’s “Lady 
Lawyer” and Paramount’s “Disbarred,” 
while Barbara Stanwyck will sleuth for 
RKO-Radio in “The Mad Miss Manton.” 
The medical profession will probably 
prove the most popular. While studios are 
combing their files for stories about wom- 
en doctors, Kay Francis in Warner 
Brothers’ “Unlawful” and Frieda Ines- 





Newsphotos 


Marineland: This porpoise and her baby are the only two in human 
bondage. The bounding cetaceans usually die soon after capture. 
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court in Universal’s “Dr. Judith Randall” 
will ask their patients to “Say ‘ah!’ please.” 


| Last week, under the auspices of Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney and the group 
who invested $500,000 in Marine Studios, 
some 85,000 species of aquatic animals 
made their formal debuts as peep-show 
entertainers. Their stages were the two 
largest individual aquaria in the world. 

The newly developed Marineland in- 
cludes a village, beach, and yacht basin 
18 miles south of St. Augustine, Fla. One 
tank is rectangular—100 feet long, 40 
feet wide, and 18 deep; the other, circular 
—75 feet in diameter and 11 feet deep. 
Enclosed galleries with more than 200 
portholes on four levels looking inward 
surround the tanks, with a chair for each 
peephole. The dim and teeming world be- 
yond the glass—so far as circumstances 
permitted—is an authentic recreation of 
submarine settings and dramas as en- 
acted in the deep seas. 


*Emulating the steel, automobile, in- 
surance, and other companies that have 
used the movie camera to publicize their 
products, the National Baseball League 
has started production on “100 Years of 
Baseball.” The four-reel film commemo- 
rates the birth of the sport in Coopers- 
town, N.Y. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Lorp Jerr (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
Despite an implausible yarn about a pair 
of jewel thieves and their youthful stooge 
(Freddie Bartholomew), this is an inter- 
esting account of life and landlubbers at 
the Russell-Cotes nautical school—one of 
the 112 institutions founded by Dr. Thom- 
as John Barnado for the reclamation of 
English waifs. There are excellent perform- 
ances by Bartholomew, Mickey Rooney, 
and Terry Kilburn—a child import with 
an appealing face and thick Lancashire 
brogue. Charles Coburn, Herbert Mundin, 
Gale Sondergaard. 


Atways Goopsre (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): A castful of reliable actors walk and 
talk through a series of sentimental and 
unconvincing maneuvers dedicated to the 
single-mindedness of mother love. Barbara 
Stanwyck, Herbert Marshall, Ian Hunter. 





ARTS 





A Pioneer and a Heritage: 
15 Hesselius Paintings Mark 
Swedish Tercentenary Show 


From the sedate walls of the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art in Fairmount Park, 
two sharply lidded eyes gaze down grave- 
ly at a throng of visitors. A high forehead, 
surmounted by a curled periwig that falls 
nearly to the shoulders, strengthens the 
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judicial air of the sitter. The mouth is 
closed firmly, the chin thrust forward. The 
portrait—returning the gaze of promenad- 
ers at the Swedish Art Tercentenary Exhi- 
bition—is that of Gustavus Hesselius, 
cousin of the Swedish mystic Emanuel 
Swedenborg and one of the first portrait 
painters on record in America. 

Portrait painting was a recognized pas- 
time among American colonists: more than 
400 New Englanders sat for known pictures 
up to 1701. The artists, however, were 
mostly anonymous. Historic importance at- 
taches to Hesselius’ self-portrait and to his 
fourteen other paintings now on view in 
Philadelphia: he is definitely identified 
with the earliest art movement in this 
country. 

Born in Folkiirna Delarna, Sweden, in 
1682, he came to America in 1712 and 
joined the Swedish settlement in Delaware 
—then called Christina, now Wilmington. 
Within a decade he executed the first re- 
ligious painting commissioned in this 
country—“Last Supper”—for St. Barna- 
bas Church of Queen Anne’s Parish, Md. 
Fifty years later, when the church was 
torn down, the painting vanished; not 
till 1914 was it rediscovered. Since 1931 it 
has been housed in the Philadelphia Mu- 


seum and now lends weight to the first gen- 








WPA Index of Design: an appliqué quilt 


eral exhibit of Hesselius’ paintings—his 
portraits of himself, his wife Lydia, Pat- 
rick Gordon, Judge William Smith, and of 
Lappawinge and Tishochan, said to be the 
first American Indians portrayed. 

The Tercentenary Exhibition, which 
opened June 29, gave previews in various 
cities during the past year and attracted 
wide interest because of the scope of the 
art lent by Swedish museums. Pottery 
lifted from neolithic tombs, sculptures that 
date back to the seventh century, arts and 
crafts that stem from Viking days and 
flower in present ones have been assembled 
in a striking exhibition that commemorates 
the Swedish colonizing of Delaware and 
Pennsylvania 300 years ago (see page 12). 





Early American Designs 
Copied, Indexed, and Displayed 
After Roundup by WPA 


All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us: 

The Bust out-lasts the throne, — 
The Coin, Tiberius. 


Regardless of Austin Dobson’s elegiac 
quatrain, all things break, rot, rust, scat- 





(1800) showing wood-block and hand coloring; a Bostonian’s topcoat of 
alpaca, worn in 1830s; a California saddle of 1877 


ter, vanish; and the ornamental works of 
our forebears are no exception. The tex- 
tiles and needlework of bygone days, the 
tableware, furniture, lamps, andirons, 
clocks, chandeliers, and costumes of our 
forefathers have been slowly but steadily 
disappearing. Today they are to be found, 
in gradually decreasing numbers, in mu- 
seums, antique shops, and a spattering of 
attics. 

To preserve in pictures the patterns 
and colors that enriched the days of our 
ancestors is the purpose of the Index of 
American Design, a branch of the WPA 
Federal Arts Project. Throughout the 
country, several hundred government-em- 
ployed artists have been working on this 
Index, scrupulously copying the dis- 
covered objects. Some 8,000 drawings, 
plus innumerable photographs, have al- 
ready been accumulated. 

It is planned to issue most of these 
works in portfolio form, making them 
readily available to art students and 
sociologists of the future. Meanwhile, 
portions of the Index are being displayed 
in many cities. Last year a showing at the 
Fogg Museum of Harvard captured the 
enthusiastic attention of leading art 
critics. This year the Associated Mer- 


chandising Corp. is cooperating by dis- 
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playing portions of the Index in depart- 
ment stores. Some 80 stores throughout 
the country have planned “All-America” 
displays this summer. 





The Schiff Auction 


The late Mortimer L. Schiff was noted 
in finance as a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and director of a dozen corporations and 
in art as a collector for three decades. Pur- 
suing his hobby, he assembled a notable 
goup of Flemish primitives and eight- 
eenth-century French paintings, drawings, 
and tapestries; objets d’art that had de- 
pression-proof values attested to his 
shrewdness. 

Schiff’s collection, inherited by his son, 
John M. Schiff, was housed at 932 Fifth 
Avenue. Within a mile are two leading 
American auction galleries—the American 
Art Association-Anderson and the Parke- 
Bernet. But when John Schiff decided to 
sell the collection he sent it 3,000 miles 
away. And this week at the 172-year-old 
Christie’s in London the biggest auction in 
several seasons came to a close. 

A pair of Louis XVI commodes, elabo- 
rately garlanded, fetched $4,985. A pair of 
sixteenth-century Limoges candlesticks 
went for $19,950 to J. R. Seligmann of 
New York. A Bouchardon marble statue 
of Cupid brought $19,425, raising the 
previous (1923) sale price by $1,575. An 
outstanding item was a fifteenth-century 
Flemish panel by Roger van der Weyden, 
“The Dream of Pope Sergius,” which sold 
at $73,500, more than three times the sum 
previously paid. 

The entire Schiff collection of 364 items 
—including 19 albums of drawings, 26 
pieces of porcelain and pottery, 50 French 
mezzotints, 60 bronzes and sculptures, 19 
rugs and tapestries—brought more than 
$500,000. 





BOOKS 





Medico of the Mountains: 
‘Doctor’s Pills Are Stardust’ 
Is Sound, Sturdy Tale 


Nowadays, the critics call a work of 
fiction dealing with a particular locale 
and dialect a “regional novel,” and for 
some reason the tag has taken on a pa- 
tronizing flavor. Therefore it is with 
reservations that one calls Charles G. 
Givens’ new book a regional novel. It 
needs no patronizing. It is a sound, 
amusing, and sturdy tale of the Tennessee 
mountains. 

All the characters are “characters” and 
a peculiarly choice lot they are. The chief 
of them all is aristocratic, blasphemous 
ld Dr. Shep Hunter, whose duty and 

ure is to keep the little town of 
Marstrow healthy. His favorite prescrip- 


tion is a slug of whisky, which he prescribes 
liberally for himself; if that doesn’t work 
he doses his patients with blue pills. 

Dr. Shep’s obsession is the search for a 
successor to carry on his work after he is 
gone. The logical candidate, his nephew 
Bob, won’t hear of burying himself in a 
“dying town” like Marstrow where, if a 
doctor makes $2 a day, he thinks he’s 





Charles G. Givens 


doing well. Dr. Shep finally hits upon 
Joey Trader, the boy who drives his 
horses, and decides he'll have to do. But 
he reckons without the town. As Bob tries 
to explain to his stubborn old uncle, Joey 
is poor white—a “sajer.” His father is 


old Bum Trader; his mother, a pretty 


mountain woman who has been living in 
sin for years with her star boarder, Judge 
Bill Dorey. The proof that Joey comes of 
no-account stock, says Bob, is that if he 
had any go to him he’d fix his mother’s 
seducer with a shotgun. 

No, even the Negroes wouldn’t have a 
poor white in when they were sick. After 
Dr. Shep arranges for Joey’s mother and 
her ancient lover to get married, his old 
Negro servant Ben tells him: “Mule 
blood ain’t changin’ jes’ ’cause er fine old 
stud hoss marries inter a jackass fambly.” 

But Dr. Shep doesn’t give up trying to 
ram Joey Trader down the town’s throat, 
as he says. He never succeeds—but that 
is Givens’ story. (THe Docrtor’s Pius 
Are Starpust. 314 pages, 93,000 words. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.50.) 





Bad News of England 


The Bright Young Englishmen of the 
20s are turning more and more to politics. 
Aldous Huxley has definitely renounced 
the orchid for the rostrum from which he 
preaches an intellectual pacifism; Bever- 
ley Nichols, one of the more brittle of the 
smart-chat mongers, has followed suit. 
But, though Nichols started out a paci- 
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fist, it would take a medium—or a 
Freudian—to figure out what he’s talk- 
ing about now. 

News or Encuanp is Nichols’ latest 
book, and it’s bad news in more senses 
than one. England is degenerating, avers 
the author, and he piles up some damag- 
ing evidence to prove it. His complaint is 
that there is no Hero to lead an aroused 
England out of her apathy. In the first 
chapter he announces that the rest of the 
book is to be a search for such a man. 
The search takes him through Mayfair 
(the most promising character he can find 
there is a young dressmaker), then to 
Oxford (very bad news from Oxford), 
and on to Communist meetings and the 
Distressed Areas. In the end he ‘finds a 
few men who might be heroes for the 
new England. Among them: a ballet 
dancer, a radio announcer, a policeman 
and—Sir Oswald Mosley. (News oF 
Enciann. 295 pages, 60,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


In Praise or Swepen. By Mazwell 
Fraser. 293 pages, 85,000 words. Illus- 
trations, index. Dodge, New York. $2.75. 
All you would want to know about Sweden 
is packed into this up-to-date guide book. 
With a special chapter on Lapland, very 
cool to read about. 


On Tor or tHe Wortp. By Lazar 
Brontman,. 338 pages, 90,000 words. Illus- 
trations, appendix. Covici-Friede, New 
York. $3. Stirring account of the Soviet 
polar expedition, 1937-1938; the author, 
a correspondent for the Communist party’s 
mouthpiece, Pravda, was a member of 
the party. Also cooling. 


Detaware. By the Federal Writers’ 
Project. 516 pages, 250,000 words. Maps, 
illustrations, appendixes, index. Viking, 
New York. $2.50. Latest addition to the 
WPA’s excellent American Guide Series. 
The book is of special interest at this time 
because of Delaware’s Tercentenary. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are Newsweek’s recommenda- 
tions among the latest mystery stories: 


Mapmen Die Atone. By Josiah E. 
Greene. 281 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
Young psychiatrist murdered in a mad- 
house. Interns and attendants seem even 
more insane than the criminally clever pa- 
tients, so the suspects are as the straws of 
a haystack. The blackouts come so fast 
you'd better ask your doctor for a shot of 
digitalis, before starting, if your heart is 
weak. Tops. Author: a Phi Beta Kappa 
student of abnormal psychology, whose 
father was a sleuth in St. Louis. 


Pretupe ror War. By Leslie Charteris. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2. In this 
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best, so far, of the sophisticated Saint 
stories, a fire and murder bring the ace de- 
tective into the inside dirty-work-at-the- 
crossroads doings of an evil group of mu- 


nitions manufacturers and, by breaking the 
case, Saint foils a tremendous coup d’état. 
This book is the Crime Club selection 
for July. 





BOOK WEEK 





On a Caribbean cruise recently I 
took a lot of books, but only two of 
them seemed to arouse among the 
voyagers I had not already met any 
morbid desire to strike up an acquaint- 
ance with me. And, by coincidence, 
those were the two books from which I 
derived the most pleasure in reading. 

The books were: Piato. THe PxHar- 
prus, Ion, Gorgias, Symposium, Re- 
PUBLIC, AND THE Laws (translated into 
English with introduction and _pref- 
atory notes by Lane Cooper. Oxford 
University Press, $3.50) and Tue Story 
or Opyssevus (translated by W. H. D. 
Rouse. Modern Age Books, 50 cents) . 

I had left the books on my deck 
chair one afternoon while I went for a 
swim and when I came back to get 
them I suddenly felt a little like the 
fellow in the ads who was laughed at 
when he sat down to play. Hitherto, I 
guess, they didn’t think I could do it— 
read Plato and Homer. Didn’t think 
anybody could, maybe. 

I made some nice friends by that 
accident of leaving those books on my 
deck chair; a Venezuelan graduate in 
philosophy whose trade is that of an 
importer and who gave me an absorb- 
ing history of the Gomez dictatorship; 
a Dutch mineralogist who had been 
working for Dutch Shell in Mexico, had 
been deprived of his livelihood by 
Cardenas’ expropriation of foreign oil 
concessions, and was on his way to try 
to get a job in the newly opened oil 
fields in Colombia; a young woman 
graduate in obstetrics, born in Salinas, 
Calif., who had recently signed up to 
bring babies into the world among the 
Standard Oil employes in Aruba; a 
German chemist, returning to Bogota 
with his bride whom he had gone to 
Berlin to marry after an eight-year 
engagement wait while he got himself 
established financially. 

The German bride, a vivacious crea- 
ture whose physique gave me the idea 
that she may have had training in 
the women’s javelin-throwing exercises 
sponsored by the Nazi government in 
the general campaign to build up the 
health of the German youth, was read- 
ing, in German, Thomas Mann’s “Mario 
and the Magician.” She had read all 





Sumer Is Icumen In 
by BURTON RASCOE 


of Mann. But she explained to me that 
it was naughty of her to do this, be- 
cause to read Mann was forbidden in 
Germany ... She is an ardent Nazi... 
At least vocally . . . I quoted some | 
Heinrich Heine to her. She recognized 
it; but appallingly so. She said that all 
the old German classics were outmoded 
and that it was forbidden to read them 
and that this was right because even 
Goethe and Schiller made the Germans 
soft and sentimental . . . But I don’t 
think she had lost her capacity for 
sentiment. Her husband, though serious 
and dour, was purringly proud of her 
and she seemed quite sold on him. 

When they were attracted by the 
Plato and the Homer, I explained to 
them severally that, in translations as 
good as these two, I found Plato and 
Homer more entertaining than I found 
the general run of current books. I said 
I was a light-headed sort of fellow and 
couldn’t take in the message and the 
meaning of many of these new books 
on economics, world affairs, and politics 
but that I could make some sense out 
of Plato’s “Laws” and “The Republic”; 
and that I didn’t like to strain myself, 
for after all the mind of the reader can 
reach only its own level. 

Modern scholars, by the way, have 
been yelping for a translation of Plato 
to replace Jowett, whose translation is 
very good Jowett but extremely bad 
Plato. Lane Cooper’s translation is 
what they have been yelping for. He 
brings out all the irony and humor .. . 
The Rouse translation of “The Odys- 
sey” is the best there is or ever has 
been in English. If you couldn’t read 
Lawrence of Arabia’s translation, it 
wasn’t Homer’s fault; it was Lawrence’s, 
because Lawrence wrote an English 
which read like a queer translation 
from something in Sanskrit. 


Aue the week’s offerings I in- 
vite your special attention to Lucxy- 
PENNY (Dutton, $2.50) by Bruce 
Marshall, author of “Father Malachy’s 
Miracle” and for my money the best 
novelist, except Maugham, now func- 
tioning in the British Isles; and May 
Fuavin (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50) by 
Myron Brinig. 
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Gospel of Safe Driving: 
Seminar Trains Newspaper Men 
to Spread it Over Nation 


Managing editors used to ask appli- 
cants for editorial jobs: “Can you write?” 
or “Have you had any experience?” Now 
they are apt to add: “Have you a car and 
can you drive it?” The 49 newspaper 
men from 49 cities of 50,000 population 
and over, who convened last week at the 
Waldorf-Astona in New York, almost all 
could answer yes to the new question. 
But they were even more interested in 
the general public’s ability to drive. 

Corvening in a Seminar of Safety to 
promote newspaper safety campaigns, the 
newspaper men were» brought to New 
York by the Commercial Investment 
Trust, which finances auto installment 
buying and hence wants to keep auto 
sales up and accidents down. It took the 
reporters on tours to inspect the traffic ar- 
rangements for the 1939 World’s Fair, the 
Holland and Lincoln Tunnels, the Pulaski 
Skyway, the West Side Elevated High- 
way, and Westchester County’s parkways. 

And it brought them back to the hotel 
to hear the seminar’s acting director, 
John W. Darr, C.1.T. vice president, 
introduce a parade of expert speakers— 
among them Dr. Miller McClintock, di- 
rector of Yale’s bureau for street-traffic 
research; Warren L. Bassett, managing 
editor of Editor & Publisher, trade week- 
ly; ex-Gov. Harold G. Hoffman of New 
Jersey; and Jacob Gould Schurman Jr., 
who as New York City’s Chief Magis- 
trate supervises “the largest court in the 
world from the viewpoint of persons 
whom we directly affect”—1,206,265 last 
year, or one out of every six New York 
citizens. All deplored ticket fixing and the 
lack of uniform traffic regulations. 

Results of C.1.T. training were de- 
scribed by Clifford B. Ward of The Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. A graduate 
of last November’s seminar, he delivered 
a lively report on his home-town safety 
campaign: After a newspaper drive to 
eliminate ticket fixing, he said, a Demo- 
cratic county chairman paid a traffic fine 
at a Republican city hall “without a pro- 
test.” A prominent physician’s wife, 
“pinched for speeding . . . pleaded guilty, 
paid her fine, and [thanked] the judge for 
what the court was doing to make traffic 
laws more deserving of respect.” 

And, after a newspaper “Sportmanship 
Driving” contest, “we had a very effect- 
ive epidemic of Emily Post manners be- 
hind the steering wheel . . . Large corpo- 
ration heads were inordinately pleased 
when one of their truck drivers received 
a prize A stranger might have 
thought that the community had become 
populated with none but Alphonses and 
Gastons.” 
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Mrs. Dunbar, editor and printer, busy at her 100-year-old press 


Mrs. Dunbar of Palo Pinto 


In 1876, one James C. Son ditched his 
job as journeyman printer on The Dallas 
(Texas) Evening Commercial. Winchester 
across his saddle as a protection against 
bad men and Indians, he rode a Spanish 
pony 100 miles west to Palo Pinto (Painted 
Stick), a tiny cow town nestled in a 
fortress of cedared hills. Behind him, in a 
lumbering ox-drawn wagon, jolted cases 
of type and the oldest press in ‘Texas. 
Because Son thought “Painted Stick” 
would become a junction on the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad (which ultimately ran 20 
miles south), it seemed a likely spot for 
a newspaper. 

June 22, 1876, Son first printed The 
Palo Pinto County Star—which he was to 
edit and publish 57 years. By pony express, 
Texas readers proudly sent the sheet to 
relatives and friends back East. Son 
publicized the discovery of near-by Mineral 
Wells as a health resort—and the promot- 
ers gave him a town lot. As the oldest 
editor in point of service in the state, Son 
became life vice president of the Texas 
Editorial Society. Shortly before he died, 
he sold The Star to Mary Whately Dun- 
bar, a widow with five years’ experience 
as advertising manager of The Mineral 
Wells Daily Index, who wanted the paper 
for sentimental reasons: after its glowing 
account of Texas brought her grandfather 
to Palo Pinto from Alabama, the sheet had 
recorded her birth and marriage and the 
birth of her daughter Mary. 

The first woman president of the West 


Texas Press Association, Mrs. Dunbar 
didn’t attend the small-town editors’ con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs last 
week but stayed home finishing up 40 
hours’ press work on a special 32-page 
edition (largest in the weekly’s history) 
which marked the 100th birthday of the 
press and, incidentally, the paper’s 62nd 
milestone. Starting work in January, Mrs. 
Dunbar set the whole June 24 issue by 
hand on the old press, which prints only 
two pages at a time. For many of the ads, 
Mrs. Dunbar used the old type with which 
her paper was first printed. She has doubled 





W. H. Conrad of Medford, Wis. 





The Star’s circulation (424) but doesn’t 
expect to make a mint of money: “It’s 
just a small-town paper, but being its 
editor is a lot of fun.” 





The Third NEA 


To teachers and educators, N.E.A. 
stands for National Education Associa- 
tion, the country’s largest teachers’ or- 
ganization.* To many newspaper readers, 
N.E.A. means Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation, a feature syndicate. But to 
editors of small-town dailies and weeklies, 
N.E.A. is National Editorial Association. 
Last week this body held its 58rd annual 
convention at the rambling Greenbrier 
Hotel at White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 

President W. W. Loomis of The La- 
Grange (Ill.) Citizen opened the sessions 
by pounding on piano keys for attention. 
While their sons and daughters splashed 
in the 105-foot indoor pool, the delegates 
sang “Let Me Call You Sweetheart” and 
settled back for an address of welcome 
by Gov. Homer Holt of West Virginia. 

That afternoon 425 delegates (75 more 
than last year) heard Wheeler McMillen, 
Country Home magazine editorial direc- 
tor, declare “contrary to belief” country 
folks are harder to kid than city slickers: 
“Country people want straight facts.” 
Roy, Dickinson, Printers Ink president, 
won applause with suggestions for ad- 
vertisers: “Every manufacturer must be- 
gin at home and work from the inside out 
with plenty of attention to grievances, 
fair treatment of employes.” 

Speaking at the three-day session’s 
end, Frank Knox, 1936 Republican can- 
didate for Vice President and publisher of 
The Chicago Daily News, charged the 
Roosevelt “propaganda machine . 
spends between $25,000,000 and $40,000,- 
000 in direct violation of the law” and 
asserted that any prominent critic of the 
Administration found himself before an 
investigating committee or “on the call- 
ing list of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment.” 

Governor Holt, distant cousin of his 
state’s anti-New Deal Senator, rose. He 
wanted, he said, to “accord Colonel Knox 
the greatest freedom of speech . . . but 
. . . I must apologize for having par- 
ticipated in a small way in bringing here 
a ‘nonpolitical’ speaker who would casti- 
gate all endeavors of an Administration 
challenged by more gigantic problems 
than any other in the nation’s history.” 

If the delegates couldn’t agree on the 
New Deal (they went on record opposed 
to “punitive taxes” which “tend to increase 
living costs”), at least they unanimously 
elected a president—W. H. Conrad, pub- 
lisher of The Medford (Wis.) Star-News. 





*Which this week opened its 76th annual 
convention, in New York. High spot of the 
meeting will be an address by President Roose- 
velt at the 1939 World’s Fair grounds. 
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Moral Recovery Brightens 


the Somber Economic Picture 


Hopes for Cooperation 
of Business and Government 


Await Test, However 


Even before Congress adjourned, those 
able to divert their attention from the 
Washington hurly-burly to the business 
scene began to perceive omens of change. 
But mass consciousness was still focused 
on Capitol Hill, and the prophets went 
unheeded, despite the largess promised by 
the vast lending-spending program, and 
the huge sums available for investment. 

Then, June 16, Congress disbanded. The 
public breathed deeply, looked around, 
and became aware of signs indicating that 
the trade tide might finally be turning. 
Day by day, these symptoms multiplied; 
but business still hesitated—the market 
almost ceased to breathe, watching for a 
sign. That signal came on Monday, June 
20, but paradoxically because European 
capital, scared by political developments 
at home, suddenly began heavy purchases 
of American securities. 

Had a majority realized the chief source 
of the buying, the result might have been 
different. As it was, convinced that the 
long-awaited turn had arrived, American 
buyers followed into the market in a buy- 
ing surge that sent die-hard bears to cover 
and mounted steadily into the following 
week. For the most part, large private and 
institutional investors held aloof. 

Strmutants: In cold trade terms the 
accumulating indications of a turn were: 

1—Evidences of growing cooperation 
between business and government. Big 
businessmen began to sit at the round 
table with New Deal officials and dis- 
cover they could discuss mutual prob- 
lems without loss of temper. 

2—Many basic raw material prices be- 
gan to rise. Examples: steel scrap moved 
up in several jumps, $1 a ton to $12; 
lead went up $5; and zinc, $3 a ton. 

38—The price rise stimulated new buy- 
ing. In a few days more than 65,000,000 
yards of cotton “gray goods” changed 
hands on Worth Street. 

4—Secretary of Commerce Roper re- 
ported substantial reduction of inven- 
tories in wholesalers’ hands. 

5—Retail sales of automobiles, better 
sustained than expected, induced short- 
ening of factory shutdown schedules. 

6—Increased carloadings aided the rail- 
ways. Pennsylvania reported the best 


week’s business since Dec. 18; Baltimore 
& Ohio announced it would pay the July 1 
interest on bonds. 

7—Factories here and there reported 
reemployment. Examples: Bethlehem’s 
Fore River plant put 4,800 skilled ship- 
builders back to work. 

Depressants: Generally overlooked but 
remaining as depressants were: 

1—The long-fostered distrust of many 
businessmen for the New Deal and all its 
works. 

2—One-third of the nation’s railroad 
trackage in bankruptcy and “solvent” 
roads staggering under debt loads which 
many authorities believe will have to be 
scaled down. 

3—Inventories of many manufacturing 
industries still heavy in comparison with 
trade activity. 


8—A world profoundly agitated by the 
clash of dictators and democracies. 


Preparation 


Business and the government both had 
prepared the ground for the miracle of 
new hope. Particularly in the drygoods 
industry the way had been paved for new 
consumer demand. Secretary Roper re- 
ported that in this field wholesale in- 
ventories, which in January were only 1.1 
per cent lower than a year earlier, on June 
1 were 27.2 per cent lower than a year 
ago. Weakening of rigid steel prices was 
resulting in new orders and slowly in- 
creasing mill activity. 

Last Friday United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries suddenly faced these realities 
and slashed basic steel prices to the low- 
est level in several years. This was done 
with the hope that in many steel-consum- 
ing lines similar price cuts would appear 
and that as a result new selling and 
manufacturing activity would spring up. 

Government on its part for many weeks 
had been cultivating the confidence of key 
business leaders. The first obvious results 





New flashes of light in America’s dark industrial sky 


4—Continuing decline in the purchas- 
ing power of factory and white-collar 
workers and farmers. 

5—Many discouraging second-quarter 
earnings reports still to be released. 

6—Insistent apprehension of what may 
result from the Administration’s investi- 
gation of monopolies, despite assurances 
that the inquiry will not be a “witch- 
hunting” party. 

7—More than 10,000,000 still unem- 
ployed. 


were the round-table conferences of New 
York Stock Exchange officials with Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission men. 
Leading corporation executives, instead 
of sending their lawyers to the capital to 
argue, were going down themselves and 
chinning with the SEC commissioners. 
And in the utility empire long-standing 
contests were being settled. An official of 
one of the great power companies summed 
it all up with: “After all, if you can’t 
fight ’em—join ’em.” 
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To a representative of Newsweek Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, SEC Chairman, said: 
“Before very long we shall begin to see 
new capital again flowing into the utility 
industry. I think its leaders realize that 
considerable revision of capital structures 
is necessary to induce new capital to flow 
to any great extent and that we are on 
the way to such revision.” 


Significance 

Out of the suffering of the depression, 
out of the sincere efforts of important 
business leaders to understand the New 
Deal policies, a fuller understanding of 
the social responsibilities of industry and 
trade is emerging. 

Many business leaders have accepted 
a common objective with New Dealers: 
to use as fully as possible America’s rich 
resources in land and mineral wealth, in 
education and scientific knowledge, in 
modern technical efficiency. Without re- 
linquishing the profit motive, this driving 
incentive may be slightly modified—har- 
nessed more effectively to drive the 
economic system at an evener and more 
productive gait. 

In the very act of sitting down in 
amicable conference, and examining facts 
and thinking out how they apply to fu- 
ture activities, business is partly accept- 
ing the New Deal concept of joint plan- 
ning for economic security. No longer is 
there thought of blueprinting a complete 
“plan of recovery” but rather the patient 
seeking of a passable way toward richer 
and happier living for all, with emphasis 
upon next steps. 

Of course, fundamental differences in 
theory as to how to proceed toward de- 
sired goals continue. While conversations 
have brought the antagonists closer to- 
gether emotionally, practical results as 
yet are negligible. And observers think 
that real cooperation is not likely until 
the fall elections determine whether the 
New Deal or business will hold balance of 
power in Congress. 

As it stands, psychologically recovery 
has been enormous—economically it has 
been piffling. But there is a chance that 
the change in sentiment will have re- 
sounding reverberations. 








For Easier Banking 


Relief for bankers was in sight last week 
when the President approved new bank- 
examination rules worked out by heads of 
government examining agencies—the Treas- 
ury Department, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. State banking supervisors have 
also approved, assuring uniform Federal 
and state practices. Features of the sim- 
plified program: it permits banks to buy 
the unlisted bonds of sound local indus- 
tries, removes the stigma from long-term 

ns (over nine months), and allows the 











valuation of good-grade bonds at cost. 
Final agreement looked doubtful last 
week when Marriner Eccles, Reserve 
Board chairman, openly broke with his 
conservative associates, maintaining that 
examinations should be strict in good 
times and easy in recession. Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau threatened to 
dump the squabble in the President’s lap, 
but the differences were finally settled. 





Significance 


Enthusiasts estimate that $3,000,000,- 
000 of private funds may be released into 





Wide World 


Henry Morgenthau Jr. 


commercial channels through broadening 
the basis for loans. But a cross-section of 
opinion at the recent New York State 
Bankers Association annual meeting, as 
reported by The Wall Street Journal, in- 
dicates this viewpoint may be overoptimis- 
tic. The bankers declared that examina- 
tion practices would not affect the ebb and 
flow of credit to any great extent and 
should not be used as a means of con- 
trolling credit. 

However, an obstruction to the financ- 
ing of small business may have been cir- 
cumvented. The Securities Act of 1933 re- 
stricted the sale of unregistered securities 
and since registration was expensive many 
small companies could not obtain new 
money. Now sound local industries may 
obtain capital from their banks. 





Gas Control 


Wheeler-Lea Act Begins 
Policing of the Industry 


Although most newspapers overlooked 
it, Federal regulation of business moved 
forward on an important new front last 
week with the signing by President Roose- 














Harrise& Ewing 
Marriner Eccles 


velt of the Wheeler-Lea Bill to regulate 
natural-gas companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce. This measure gives the 
Federal Power Commission authority to 
police a $2,500,000,000 industry serving 
7,000,000 customers in 35 states. 

Advance warning of some sort of Federal 
regulation came in December 1935, when 
the Federal Trade Commission sent to 
Congress a 600-page report on natural-gas 
companies based on an exhaustive survey. 
This pointed out that “ownership and 
control of the major pipe lines . . . east of 
the Rockies are rapidly being concentrated 
in the hands of four groups” (Electric 
Bond & Share, Columbia Gas & Electric, 
Cities Service, and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey) . 

The report listed numerous “evils” ex- 
isting in the industry. “Large ‘write-ups’ 
and stock watering have been found in the 
capital structures of some natural-gas 
companies,” it charged. “There appear 
oftentimes to be serious abuses in price 
policies . . . Prices at which natural gas is 
sold to consumers . . . show wide and 
oftentimes apparently inequitable varia- 
tions. 

“Many independent producers of nat- 
ural gas are at the mercy of the present 
purchasing companies with pipe-line con- 
nections . . . Some municipalities, com- 
munities, and large industries adjacent to 
pipe lines not loaded to capacity are with- 
out natural gas, which it would seem they 
might properly receive .. . Natural gas is 
being subjected to profligate and wanton 
waste ... estimated to amount to as much 
as a billion and a quarter cubic feet per 
day in one field.” 


Significance 

The natural-gas companies escaped Fed- 
eral supervision heretofore because, con- 
sidered on a national scale, theirs is a com- 


paratively new industry. The two largest 
known gas fields, those at Amarillo, Texas, 
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and Monroe, La., weren’t discovered until 
1925, and the building of long-distance 
pipe lines came subsequently. Today, 
some of these pipe lines extend more than 
1,000 miles; Chicago and Detroit, for ex- 
ample, use natural gas from Texas. De- 
spite the depression, the industry’s greatest 
growth has taken place in the past few 
years, new sales peaks having been estab- 
lished in 1935, 1936, and 1937. 

Last week’s legislation doesn’t go as far 
toward correcting these abuses as the FTC 
recommended, but advocates of reform feel 
it constitutes a step in the right direction. 
The Federal Power Commission is author- 
ized to fix rates for natural gas sold for 
resale. (Sales to consumers are regulated 
by the states.) The commission is also 
empowered to prescribe a uniform system 
of accounts, to direct the extension or im- 
provement of pipe lines, and to regulate 
the abandoment of service. 

All of this shouldn’t prove particularly 
burdensome to the companies, nor is it 
likely to interfere with the industry’s 
further growth. The use of natural gas has 
increased rapidly because it is a clean, 





economical fuel, in many places costing 
considerably less than manufactured gas 
and having twice the heating efficiency. 

Whereas manufactured gas goes primari- 
ly into domestic use, natural gas finds its 
biggest market—64 per cent of its physical 
volume—as an industrial fuel. But, since 
industrial users pay a low rate, sales to 
them account for only 44 per cent of gross. 
Natural gas is being used increasingly 
for house heating. Experts see an enormous 
potential market in this use, especially in 
the East and Midwest. 





The Steel Cuts 
Wage Problem Created 
by Move to Stimulate Demand 


“Today a great steel company an- 
nounced a reduction in prices with a view 
to stimulating business recovery, and I 
was gratified to know that this reduction 
involved no wage cut. Every encourage- 
ment should be given to industry which 


accepts a large volume and high wage 
policy.” 

Thus in his radio address Friday night 
President Roosevelt paid an unusual com- 
pliment to the biggest unit of big in- 
dustry—one associated from the beginning 
with the banking house of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. U.S. Steel had taken an important 
step in reducing prices 6 to 21 per cent. 
But the President’s reference to wages 
was premature. Saturday Chairman Stet- 
tinius announced: “No official of United 
States Steel Corp. has given any assur- 
ance that wage reductions will not follow 
the steel price reduction announced yes- 
terday.” 

Lately steel executives have been con- 
scious of a strong demand existing under 
the price level. Under pressure, many 
steel producers have made price con- 
cessions and a potentially dangerous price- 
cutting situation was developing. Two 
weeks ago the facts were faced openly, 
although unofficially, when leading pro- 
ducers cut prices on galvanized sheets by 
$3 a ton. With operations bumping along 
unprofitably around 28 per cent of ca- 





In a steel mill: removing scum from top of ingot .. . forging a railroad azle 





A nut-tapping machine ...a press ...and a cooling vat 
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The Bank bof New York erected the above building in 1797 
on the site still occupied at the (ornerof Wall & William Sts. 





The Return of 
an Old and 
Honored Name 


As of July 1, 1938, the Bank of New York & 
Trust Company changes its name to Bank of 
New York. This change, however, merely marks 
the return of an old and honored name, by which 
the Bank was known for 138 years of its 154- 
year existence. 

This Bank was founded as the Bark of New 
York by Alexander Hamilton and a small group 
of other leading New York citizens on March 15, 
1784, five years before the American Constitution 
was adopted, and when New York was a city of 





Present building of the Bank of New York. 


only 23,000 people. It was New York’s first bank 
and for 15 years its only bank. It was known to 
the citizens of early New York simply as “the 
Bank.” It gave the City its first orderly financial 
accommodations, and did much to establish 
sound banking practices and principles for future 
American business. 

The change is one of name only. It will not in- 
volve any change in our policies or in the charactes 
of our business. Both our trust and commercial 
banking business will be conducted as heretofore. 


BANK OF NEw YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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pac.ty, something had to give—and prices 
gave first. 

The new schedule, which will be adopted 
by the independents (36 per cent of the 
industry), puts prices about at 1927 
levels, although the cuts are not as dras- 
tic as some made in recent years. Simul- 
taneously Big Steel eliminates the long- 
standing differentials between the mill 
prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Bir- 
mingham. 


Wages and S.W.O.C. 


Opinion in the steel industry has held 
that a price reduction was dependent on 
wage cuts. Labor has insisted that the 
present hourly rate need not be disturbed 
in order to lower prices—particularly now 
that prospects for a fall upturn seem en- 
couraging. The Administration, strongly 
critical of the steel industry’: maintenance 
of the price level during the past year 
in the face of declining operations, also 
has thrown its weight behind labor efforts 
to preserve wages. 

Ever since February, when Philip Mur- 
ray’s Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, second largest C.I.O. affiliate, re- 
newed its wage contract with U. S. Steel 
(Newsweek, Feb. 21), there have been 
weekly conferences between the union and 
the management. Recently when John L. 
Lewis—negotiator of the first C.I.0.-U. S. 
Steel contract with Myron C. Taylor in 
1937—together with Murray and C.I.0O. 
Counsel Leo Pressman were attending 
conferences in New York, observers were 
certain that a “mutual sacrifice” by the 
company and the union was being ne- 
gotiated. 

By last week end informal discussions 
had apparently been fruitless. If no wage 
adjustment can be agreed upon, the com- 
pany could invoke an escape clause to 
void S.W.0.C.’s contract. Obviously the 
union will hesitate to endanger a contract 
which has greatly annoyed and alarmed 
anti-union industrialists and has brought 
tremendous prestige to the C.1.0. On the 
other hand if S.W.O.C. accepts a cut, the 
wages of millions of C.I.0. members in 
other industries presumably will be 
jeopardized. 





Significance 


The question is whether the new price 
schedule will stimulate demand sufficient- 
ly to put Big Steel on a profitable oper- 
ating basis (around 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity). The saving to automobile manu- 
facturers for example—$3 to $5 a car—is 
not tremendous. But the reduction on the 
whole is an important step in adjusting 
prices to present conditions. Also, in the 
case of steel it takes some of the starch 
out of the administration’s monopoly in- 
vestigations scheduled for fall. 

Outcome of the wage problem depends 
largely on whether the S.W.O.C. will give 
up a high hourly rate (some 25 per cent 
over 1927) on the chance that increased 
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operations will lengthen the average work 
week from around 25.6 hours to levels 
that would increase total pay. At least the 
trend is favorable for such an adjustment: 
last week operations gained for the fourth 
consecutive time, rising 0.7 to 28.7 per 
cent. 


Political Rights 


NLRB Questions Activities 
of Armco Officials 


From the National Labor Relations 
Board’s ninth regional office in Cincinnati 
last week came one more legal document 
prominently labeled “Complaint.” It was 
issued against American Rolling Mill Co., 
whose precise and vigorous president, 
Charles R. Hook, also heads the National 
Association of Manufacturers. (Recently 
President Roosevelt appointed Hook to a 
committee to study employer-employe re- 
lations in Britain and Sweden.) 

What promised to make significant the 
NLRB’s hearings—starting this week in 
Ashland, Ky.—was a charge that, by mix- 
ing in local politics, Armco had violated 
fair-labor-practice rules. 

The complaint charges that in a cam- 
paign against the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee Armco “did attempt to 
dominate and influence the municipal ad- 
ministration of ... Ashland . . . by spon- 
soring for public office in said municipal 
administration its executive and _ super- 
visory employes, and did dominate and 
influence said municipal administration 
through said executive and supervisory 
employes so as to effect anti-union policies 
and retard union organization and col- 
lective bargaining in the community,” and 
campaigned “against [the union’s] candi- 
dates for election in said municipal ad- 
ministration .. .” 

Along with this paragraph are charges 
that the company: “did shadow and spy 
... brutally assault and beat . . . interfere 





. . advise . . . discourage . . . break and 
enter .. . examine, pilfer, and carry away 
Significance 





Armco, in defending itself, will stress 
what it believes is a clear-cut issue: why 
can’t a corporation, its officers, or its em- 
ployes be active in local politics? The 
company expects to raise what it con- 
siders a fundamental constitutional issue 
on this point. 

The Labor Board holds that its charges 
have nothing to do with the right to en- 
gage in politics but that Armco used 2 
municipal election as one arm of a broader 
campaign against unionization. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
commonly identified with “underdog” 
causes, recently demanded, in the NLRB 
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case against Ford, that the board more Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, Harlow Herbert Curtice, president, 


dearly define what an employer may or 
may not say and do in a labor controversy. 
In the present case students of constitu- 
tional law see an exceptional opportunity 
to establish how far the power of the 
NLRB extends into the still controversial 
realm of political rights—how far an em- 
ployer may legally mix in local politics. 





NLRB Precedent 


C.1.0. Wins Longshoremen 
on West Coast from A.F. of L. 


In a decision last week the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled that all West 
Coast longshoremen are to be represented 
by the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Association, C.I.0. 

Last summer Pacific stevedores voted 
11,771 to 3,625* for Harry Bridges’ C.1.0. 
union. Tacoma, with about 700 longshore- 
men, remained in the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, A.F. of L. union 
headed by Joe Ryan of New York. The 
AF. of L. now says that no vote was taken, 
as all members in meeting decided they 
were satisfied with the I.L.A. 

This is the first time the NLRB has 
used its power to determine “the unit ap- 
propriate for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining” on such a sweeping scale. 


Background --—~—- 


The A.F. of L. contends it still has many 
longshoremen throughout the 31 Pacific 
ports, but outside of Tacoma its locals are 
weak and overshadowed by the C.L.O. 
units. These A.F. of L. locals did, however, 
offer a starting point from which to carry 
on raids into C.1.O. territory. The C.L.O. 
has such footholds in Joe Ryan’s ports 
along the east and Gulf coasts and is using 
them to advantage in the no-holds-barred 
scrap now raging. 

In San Francisco, San Pedro, Portland, 
and other ports, the C.I.O. probably will 
absorb the A.F. of L. stragglers. Longshore- 
men get work through “hiring halls” which 
Harry Bridges controls. In Tacoma, how- 
ever, there is greater prospect of success- 
ful A.F. of L. resistance. But, since the 
West Coast employers’ associations can no 
longer legally sign a contract with A.F.of L. 
longshoremen, Tacoma also may give in 


and join the C.1.0. 





Doctors of Industry 


In the annual commencement flurry of 
honorary-degree conferments, industrial- 
ists were not forgotten. Three received the 
degree of Doctor of Engineering from 


es 





*This includes the vote of warehousemen and 
others. Men doing strictly longshore work voted 
for the C.1.0. 7,073 to 2,263. 


N. J.: 

Edgar Palmer—‘“president for fifteen 
years, and now chairman of the board of 
the New Jersey Zinc Company .. . he has 
notably increased the technical and in- 
dustrial service that a great corporation is 
rendering to modern civilization .. .” 

George Matthew Verity—‘founder, 
president, and now chairman of the board 
of the American Rolling Mill Co... . an 
industrial administrator . . . a good citizen 
loved in his community, trusted in his fac- 
tories, and respected throughout American 
industry.” 

Charles Engelhard—“manufacturer and 
merchant of the precious metals of the 
platinum group . . . a worker for the im- 
provement of men, the afflicted and the 
gifted alike.” 

Others honored: 

Thomas Nesbitt McCarter, corporation 
counsel, Doctor of Laws from University 
of Newark, Newark, N. J.—‘distinguished 
exponent of the law .. . for many years 
you have led in the development and or- 
ganization of electrical power.” 

William Francis O’Neil, chairman of 
General Tire & Rubber, Doctor of Laws, 
from Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass.—s‘whose humanitarian heart has 
left enduring monuments in the literature 
of charity and its translation into living 


deeds.” 


Buick Division of General Motors, Doc- 
tor of Laws from Olivet College, Olivet, 
Mich.—“for enlightened acumen in affairs 
of state and nation and distinguished serv- 
ice in civic enterprise.” 

Rufus Eicher Zimmerman, vice presi- 
dent of U.S. Steel, Doctor of Science from 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa.—“as an expert in the metallurgy of 
steel, you have made many notable con- 
tributions to . . . its production.” 





Instructive— 


Men Wirnout Work. A report made 
to the Pilgrim Trust. 447 pages. Appendia 
and index. Macmillan, New York. $3. 
Surveying the effects of long unemploy- 
ment, the report presents a well-rounded 
picture of six typical industrial sections 
of England and the physical, psychologi- 
cal, and moral problems confronting the 
man out of work, his family, community, 
unemployment clubs, and the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board. The _ report, 
thorough and scholarly, suggests lines 
along which progress may be made. 


How Peace Came To Toxrepo. By 
Edward F. McGrady. In the July Atlantic 
Monthly. The former Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, who started it, tells how the 
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Toledo Peace Board, representing busi- 
ness, labor, and the public, has brought a 
measure of calm to a strike-ridden city. 
Especially interesting in view of Detroit’s 
attempt to adopt the plan. 


Cost or GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
States 1935-37. 163 pages. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, New York. 
$3.50. Thirteenth in a series of analyses 
of expenditures, tax collections, and public 
debts, the report includes an additional 
chapter on social-security finances. Docu- 
mented with 57 tables and nine charts, it 
is an impressive study of Federal, state, 
and local expenditures. 


ANNUAL StatisticaL Report For 1937. 
94 pages. American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, New York. $5. A statistical picture 
of the steel industry. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Embattled Wives 


Housewives control 80 per cent of all 
money paid for necessities and have too 
long stood by while legislators piled on 
unbearable taxes, according to leaders of 
the Emergency Consumers Tax Council, 
an organization of New Jersey women. 
With chapters already set up in fifteen 
communities, the council plans to (1) show 
up the evils of hidden taxes and (2) rep- 
resent the interests of the homemaker- 
consumer in all legislation which would 
lower living standards by increasing the 
cost of necessities through taxation. 


Trouble, Trouble 


Still shaky from the Whitney affair, 
Wall Street nerves were jolted again last 
week. The New York Stock Exchange an- 
nounced public censure of the prominent 
house of Redmond & Co. for violation of 
Federal margin requirements. And after 
two years investigation the SEC con- 
cluded its case against White, Weld & Co. 
for alleged manipulation of A. O. Smith 
Corp. stock on the New York Curb Ex- 
change in 1935. Although proceedings 
against the firm were dismissed, a part- 
ner, Faris R. Russell, was found culpable 
but not to “such an extent as to verge 
upon actual fraud.” As a matter of policy 
he was suspended for 90 days from the 
stock and curb exchanges and the Chicago 
Board of Trade. White, Weld & Co. states 
it will appeal the “entirely unwarranted” 
finding against “an esteemed and valuable” 
member of their firm. 


Milk Trust? 


A group of Federal officers last week be- 
gan what is regarded as the first move in 
a huge investigation to determine if there 
is an illegal milk monopoly. Leo F. Tierney, 
special assistant to the United States At- 
torney General, obtained a subpoena from 
Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson against 
the International Association of Ice Cream 











Manufacturers of Washington, D.C., and 
41 affiliates. The manufacturers must bring 
their records on prices, lobbying, and prop- 
aganda before a summer Federal grand 
jury in Chicago. 


For the People 

In recognition of the “new social re- 
sponsibilities” of American business, direc- 
tors of the Johns-Manville Corp. elected as 





International 


Director: Dr. Walter A. Jessup 


a member of the board Dr. Walter A. 
Jessup, president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. Dr. 
Jessup will seek to interpret the public’s 
viewpoint to the other board members. 


Room Rates 

You stayed in a hotel last year 1.86 per 
cent more often than in 1936 and paid 6.44 
per cent more for your room, while the 
hotel itself paid 7.94 per cent more in op- 
erating expenses, according to Trends in 
the Hotel Business, the annual statistical 
review of 250 hotels in 100 cities. 


Mellon Taxes 


After four years of litigation, the gov- 
ernment’s $3,000,000 income-tax case 
against Andrew W. Mellon has been set- 
tled for $667,809. Originally charged with 
an attempt to defraud the government in 
his 1931 income-tax return when, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, he was chief tax col- 
lector, Mellon posthumously was cleared 
of the fraud charged by a Federal grand 
jury last December. 


Until It Hurts 


Grocers have been worried since last 
February by the heavy price cutting which 
resulted in invocation of price-maintenance 
contracts to restore price levels in Illinois 
and Ohio. Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., now announces that the 
competition has run its course except in 
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Ohio, where the price slashing originated, 
High operating costs forced retailers to 
cease destructive price warfare. 


Trends 


Auto exports in the first three months of 
the year were 11 per cent above the 1937 
first quarter, constituting the leading item 
in our export trade. 


] Radio advertising in May reversed the 
usual seasonal trend, advanced 10.6 per 
cent from the previous month, and gained 
1.4 per cent over May last year. 


| Farmers’ cash income from marketings 
in May was 4 per cent above April—less 
than the usual seasonal increase—and 12 
per cent below May 1937. Government 
payments were $16,000,000 below April but 
$11,000,000 above last year. 


{ Cotton consumed during May totaled 
425,684 bales of lint, against 414,392 in 
April and 669,665 in May 1937, according 
to the Census Bureau. 


| Furniture orders were up 18 per cent in 
May, compared with April. Although this 
is less than the usual seasonal rise, the re- 
port of Seidman & Seidman views the in- 
dustry with some encouragement in view of 
the previous low volume of business. 


{ World industrial production receded for 
the eighth consecutive month in April, ac- 
cording to the Naticaal Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. Prices of leading raw material 
and foodstuffs in world markets were 4 
per cent cheaper in April than in March, 
going to the lowest level since June 1934. 
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© Newsweek Chart 
Housing: On the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration’s fourth anni- 
versary, June 27, the largest item 
on its books was home mortgages 
selected for appraisal. Note the in- 
crease in volume since the amended 
act became effective Feb. 3. 
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U.S. Planes for Britain 


Air Minister Sir Kingsley Wood last 
reek announced a drive to increase the 
British Royal Air Force’s 72,000 men by 
30,000, including 2,100 pilots. He also 
formally closed the contract with Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. for 200 militarized 
versions of the company’s No. 14 trans- 
port. The planes are to be used for ad- 
vanced training, releasing British planes 
for defense. 

The $18,000,000 Lockheed order is half 
of a purchase of 400 American planes an- 
nounced three weeks ago as the result of 
a visit by a five-man board from the Air 
Ministry to plants in the United States 
and Canada. The Canadian press at that 
time attacked American manufacturers by 
pointing out they already had large back- 
logs of orders and were restricted in their 
exports by the War Department and the 
Neutrality Act. 

Reaction: Aeroplane, a leading British 
aircraft-industry magazine, last week com- 
mented: “To order American airplanes of 
any sort is imbecility; to order any foreign 
planes in these categories [military types] 
is a national disgrace.” The editorial 
praised Canada as a source of supply, con- 
tended that better British planes are 
available, and berated the “panic-stricken 
Cabinet” for trying to save their “political 
skins” by “risking the lives of British re- 
cuits” in foreign-made aircraft. Finally: 
“Everybody is being robbed to hand mil- 
lions in British money to a foreign and 
none too friendly power.” 





AVIATION NOTES 


On the last contract to be let by the 
Post Office Department before the new 
Civil Aeronautics Authority Act goes into 
eflect, the lowest bid ever recorded was 
made by Eastern Air Lines: they offered 
to carry mail free over a route in Texas. 
Another bid so low it would only pay the 
operator about one cent a month was en- 
tered by Braniff Airways, which now cov- 
ers the Texas route on a different schedule 
at 27 cents a mile. The two lines are com- 
peting for the contract in order to get a 
favorable position under the new Au- 
thority. 


‘In the Navy’s largest mass distance 
fight, 48 patrol bombers carrying 300 of- 
ficers and men took off from San Diego, 
Calif., for Seattle, Wash., 1,200 miles north. 
Only four planes turned back or landed 
en route. Forty-four reached the Sand 
Point naval air base on schedule. 


{ With a crew of four, Howard Hughes, 
millionaire movie producer and aviation 
record holder, announced he would at- 
tempt a nonstop New York-Paris flight 
this week. 





‘Life Begins At 


Since he was 40, 


NICOLAS SANABRIA 


has become one of 


the World’s Leading 


Stamp Dealers 





In 8 Years, he has Built Up 
a Tremendous Business 
from what was once his 


Boyhood Hobby 


S asmall boy, Nicolas Sanabria ¢ 
started collecting stamps in 
Venezuela. In 1922, political up- 
heavals forced Sanabria into exile. 
He came to the United States with 
only one material asset—his stamp 
collection. 


For a number of years he lived a 
hand-to-mouth existence, taking odd 
jobs—mostly as a singer in vaudeville 
circuits. When work was scarce, he 
had to tide himself over by selling 
stamps from his collection. 

Then, in 1930 at the age of 40, Sanabria 
decided to return to his early hobby and 
try to make a living from it. With what 
was left of his collection as a basis, he 
began to buy and sell stamps. 

Throwing all his energy into it— within 
eight years he built up a tremendous bus- 
iness and is now a world-known authority 
on philately. 


People Can Get More Out of Both 
Hobbies and Business AFTER 40 


Mr. Sanabria has put his hobby on a 
successful business basis because he has 
unflagging energy to give to long days of 
hard work. Many older men and women 
today are making their earlier hobbies 
pay. Provided you keep active and well, 
the years from 40 on can be the most 
satisfying of all. 


* * * 


READ these two letters from men over 
40. Good health is helping their careers. 


Physical Instructor 
Gets More Patrons 
Now 


Dear Life Begins: 
Recently, when I was 
approaching 40, thenerv- 
ous tension of my work 
began to affect my di- 
gestive system. As a 
physical instructor, this 
put me at a great disad- 
vantage. When some of 
my patrons stopped 
coming, I realized that 
if I was to keep others in good condition, I 
must set the example by being in shape myself. 





Jack Pobuk 
No jittery nerves 











NICOLAS SANABRIA—working on his 
valuable collection of Venezuelan stamps 


An advertisement convinced me Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast was what I needed. Soon after 
including it in my diet, I noticed an improve- 
ment. After 3 weeks of eating 3 cakes a day, 
I had no more indigestion or jittery nerves. 
I now consider Fleischmann’s Yeast an im- 
portant factor in the conditioning routine I 
prescribe to my patrons.—JACK POBUK 


Stage Director is 
Meeting Success in 
His Work 


Dear Life Begins: 

Last year, after direct- 
ing a summer stock com- 
pany in eight plays in two 
months, I was so tired my 
whole system was keyed 
up to a nervous condition, 
I suffered from upset 
stomach and heartburn. 

To help my digestive 
troubles, a friend advised my eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I began immediately. 

Shortly, I found I wasn’t having the heart- 
burn and upset stomach. At the end of the 
month I was sleeping well, eating well, feeling 
fine. I went on eating the yeast, so I’ 
equal to the demands of my fall work. I’ve 
been very successful since then and I attribute 
this success—in my 50’s—to my never-failing 
good health- HENRY PALMER 





Henry Palmer 
Found energy 


Slower Digestion Often 
Brings a Letdown in Health 


When the important gastric juices in 
the stomach begin to grow scantier 
and less plentiful, digestion naturally 
slows down. This change is a frequent 
indication of weakened health after 40. 
Many people have found Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast valuable in building 
sturdier health. This fresh food helps 
induce a quicker, stronger gastric flow. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast also supplies 4 
vitamins: the Nerve Vitamin, Bone Vi- 
tamin, Cold-Resistance Vitamin and 
Vitality Vitamin. Their names tell you 
how essential each one is to fine health. 
You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty taste of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat it regularly—3 cakes every day— 
one cake ¥% hour before a meal. The 
\% hour gives time enough for a fuller, 
stronger flow of juices to be ready to 
take care of your food when you eat. 
Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands 1 ited 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


‘Save America First’ 


Wien Jerome Frank served in the 
AAA in 1933 and 1934, there was reason 
to suspect that all his thinking as colored 
by a deep and abiding distrus, of private 
holders of economic power. These sus- 
picions were not allayed by some vague 
comments that he made about the profit 
system during that period. But, if ever 
there was evidence of the tonic and nour- 
ishment that come to some fine minds 
under the stress of responsibility in public 
office, it can be found in Frank’s Save 
America First, just published by Harper 
& Brothers. This is, in my judgment, the 
most constructive book that has come 
from any of the present members of the 
Roosevelt Administration, and it is of par- 
ticular interest at this moment when the 
monopoly-investigating committee, on 
which Mr. Frank will serve as alternate 
for Chairman Douglas of the SEC, gets 
under way. For it is not only an expression 
of Mr. Frank’s philosophy but a challenge 
to the philosophy that at least two of the 
other members of the monopoly inquiry 
bring to the job. 

Frank’s book sets forth, systematically 
and dispassionately, what most of the 
early New Dealers thought, and what they 
thought, in 1933 and 1934, that Mr. 
Roosevelt thought. I believe that a good 
many men in Washington still think in 
these terms. But, unlike Mr. Frank, they 
are either inarticulate or they are cowed 
by the sadistic dogmatism of the New New 
Dealers. Certainly they are not finding it 
possible to influence the President, who is 
flanked on the right by hazy inter- 
nationalists, on the left by old-fashioned 
trust busters and spurred on from the rear 
by those intent on using the public funds 
to achieve the purge and control of the 
party. 

Mr. Frank considers, first, the theory 
that the future salvation of American life 
depends upon foreign trade and _inter- 
national “cooperation” and _ proceeds, 
then, to a discussion of how the living 
standards of the American people can be 
raised within the confines of a profit sys- 
tem. His argument for a concentration of 
our concern upon the American economic 
scene is really a finely reasoned twentieth- 
century footnote to Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. He points out that Eng- 
land’s Victorian adventure in free trade 
failed. But, even if it had succeeded for 
England, an industrialized island which 
lacked a large domestic market, it could 
not serve as a model for us, a largely self- 
sufficient continental nation. 


Mr. Frank does not object to Mr. 
Hull’s reciprocal treaties, considering the 
small increase in foreign trade that they 
have produced. He demonstrates, though, 
that a great dependence upon foreign 
trade cannot help but depress the living 
standards of Americans. Our export trade 
in the ’20s, created by billions of dollars 
of credits and loans which will never be 
repaid, simply amounted to the giving 
away of billions of dollars’ worth of 
goods to Europe. He would prefer to 
subsidize our domestic rather than our 
foreign market, and, in so stating, he 
describes a basic economic policy of the 
early New Deal. “We need,” he points 
out, “seriously to ask ourselves whether 
it is wise to send abroad yearly largely at 
our own expense shiploads of the Ameri- 
can continent.” We need to focus our at- 
tention on the insufficiency of our own 
purchasing power. 


Facing the domestic situation, Mr. 
Frank would base national policy both 
for industry and government upon a 
number of simple propositions: 

1—Any direct attempt to distribute the 
existing national income would not only 
be ineffective but would precipitate revo- 
lutionary and paralyzing opposition. 

2—We must achieve a greatly increased 
national income through an increase in 
production far beyond the 1929 level. 
That increase in national income must 
be equitably shared through higher wages 
and lowered prices. Profits for capital will 
be larger and more secure under such con- 
ditions than they are now. 

8—Such an increase in the efficiency of 
our economic system can come only after 
a frank recognition of the economies 
achievable by large-scale production, 
large-scale distribution and _ centralized 
management. Hence we must deal with 
our key mass-production industries as 
instances of monopolistic competition 
justifying themselves when they adopt 
intelligent and economic price and wage 
policies. And we must break them up only 
in those cases where they fail to achieve 
or where they obstruct the objectives 
sought. 

Such a program, Mr. Frank says over 
and over, cannot be the product of an all- 
powerful bureaucracy in government. It 
must be the joint effort of representatives 
of business, agriculture and labor. He 
cites the wise words of Alexander Ham- 
ilton here: “To balance a large state or 
society . . . is a work of so great difficulty, 
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that no human genius, however compre- 
hensive, is able, by the mere dint of 
reason and reflection, to effect it. The 
judgments of many must unite in the 
work: experience must guide their labor; 
time must bring it to perfection, and the 
feeling of inconveniences must correct 
the mistakes which they inevitably fall 
into in their first trials and experiments.” 
In short, government, wherever it partici- 
pates in this planning, must plan with, 
rather than for business, agriculture and 
labor. It is the failure to achieve this 
cooperative relationship, I hope I may 
interpolate into this description of Mr. 
Frank’s ideas, that has so discouraged 
liberals with Mr. Roosevelt’s policies since 
1935. 

Throughout Mr. Frank’s. book is woven 
a powerful argument against the conten- 
tions of Communism. He points out the 
total inadequacy of Marxism as a descrip- 
tion of social and economic evolution— 
Marxism being a kind of perverse deriva- 
tive of the economic “laws” supposedly 
proved by Britain’s economic history. He 
suggests that those who would have us 
emulate Russia overlook the fact that 
Russia took to Communism to achieve an 
industrial civilization which we already 
have. He is equally merciless with our 
trust busters, whose basic: fallacy is their 
assumption that the atomizing of large- 
scale production and distribution would 
restore competition and that the restora- 
tion of competition would produce a 
happy and prosperous nation. Mr. Frank 
is unwilling to agree that the state of 
“free competition” to which trust busters 
dream of returning ever did exist or ever 
could exist, for that matter. 


"Bhe one aspect of Mr. Frank’s dis- 
cussion which, to me, seems weak, opens 
up, at the same time, the greatest avenue 
of hope. Mr. Frank repeatedly indicates 
a continuing skepticism as to the willing- 
ness or the capacity of the managers of 
American industry to accept his major 
thesis and its numerous corollaries. He 
cites the attitude of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers as an example of 
failure to recognize and understand the 
issues posed by our times. Yet, a reread- 
ing of that organization’s latest statement 
of principles reveals little that could not 
be harmonized with his major thesis. 


I claim no wholesale acquaintanceship - 


with those who hold high place im 
American industry, but I personally know 
none who would not willingly move im 
the direction that Mr. Frank points. 
There is no reason to believe that they 
would not be joined by other men of good 
will. And what good will would not 
stimulate, intelligent self-interest inev'- 
tably would. 

Cooperation between business and such 
men as Mr. Frank is not only possible 
and desirable; it is indispensable. 
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Reflecting the greatest engineering effort ever 
directed to building a vehiclé for land, sea or 
air, the DC-4 takes its place as Sovereign of the 
Skies. With ne. -omfort, speed and safety, for 42 
passengers ana crew of five, this world’s largest 
commercial land transport represents the pooled 
experience of Douglas and five major airlines. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: ‘ 


To Joan Bionpett and Dick Pow- 
ELL, screen stars, an 8-pound girl, Ellen. 
It was Miss Blondell’s second child. Her 
first, Norman Scott Barnes, now 4, was 
by her first husband, George Barnes, a 
cameraman. 





Birthday: 


Oris Skinner, 80, June 28. Chatting 
with reporters at his summer home on 
the Ottauquechee River at Woodstock, 
Vt., the white-haired dean of the Ameri- 
can theatre said he was just, sitting back 
to “watch the world go round.” 


Sen. Wii11am E. Boran, 73, June 
29. At his Washington office the veteran 
Idaho Republican sympathized with the 
plight of today’s youth in an_ upset 
economic order but predicted that those 
“with the stuff” would win out. 





Engaged: 

PametaA BarsaraA May Gorpon- 
How ey, daughter of the English actress, 
Gertrude Lawrence, and her former hus- 
band, Francis Gordon-Howley, to Lr. 
Pertey Epmunv Howmes of the British 
Army. 





Married: 


In Los Angeles, Gypsy Smirn, 86, 
white-haired British evangelist known to 
two generations of revival-goers, and Mary 
Auice Suaw, 26, a musician. Smith, whose 
first wife died a year ago, said: “It is a 
good love.” The bride: “He has been my 
hero since I was a child—I look up to 
him as I would a god.” 


At Rochester, Mich., Frances Dopcer, 
23, heiress to auto millions, and JAMEs 
B. Jounson Jr., of Elizabeth, N.J., pub- 


lisher of a swing-music magazine. 


At Omaha, Jounny GoopMan, na- 
tional amateur golf champion, and Joser- 
pune Kersico, his school-day sweetheart, 
both 28. 





Arrested: 


In London, Count Kurt Havewitz- 
Reventiow, on a charge of threatening 
his wife, the former Barsarna Hutton. 
Released in $10,000 bail after promising 
not to communicate with the countess 
ner to carry the gun for which he has a 
permit, the Danish nobleman insisted he 
had made no threats. Meanwhile, after 
making their @-year-old son Lance a 
British ward in chancery to protect his 
rights and upbringing until he is 21, the 
$45,000,000 Woolworth heiress laid plans 
to seek a divorce at Copenhagen. 





a 
Otis Skinner, 80 


Acme 


In London, Dr. Atec W. Bourne, 
leading gynecologist, 5n a charge of un- 
lawfully causing a miscarriage for a 15- 
year-old girl who had been assaulted by 
several soldiers. Though the physician 
pleaded not guilty, he assumed responsi- 
bility for the operation on the ground it 
is no crime to avert “the consequences of 
felonious trespass on a child below the 
age of consent.” 





Arrived: 


In New York, from England, Capr. 
Georce E. T. Eyston, who will attempt 
to beat his own auto speed record of 
312.20 miles an hour established last fall 
on the Bonneville salt flats in Utah. He 
has rebuilt his 7-ton, 36-foot “Thunder- 
bolt.” 


In New York, from the West Coast 
and Japan, SHerk Hariz Wanpa, Min- 
ister to Great Britain for the Arabian 
Saudian Kingdom. He said there could be 
no peace in Palestine until the Jews re- 
duced their immigration to that country: 
“The Arabs will not give up their land to 
the Jews; they will not be pushed out 
into the desert.” 





Departed: 


From New York, for Germany, Max 
Scume ine, Still suffering from the verte- 
bral fracture received in his knockout 
fight with Joe Louis June 22, the aging 
heavyweight was taken to the Bremen in 
an ambulance and carried aboard. 





Philosophized: 

Former Parsient Hoover on a fish- 
ing trip in British Columbia waters: 
“There are only two avenues of privacy 


left in these days when it is harder and 





harder to get away from telephones and 
people—they are prayer and fishing. | 
strongly recommend both.” 





Ailing: 

At the Mayo Clinic, Mrs. Franx 
Hacue, wife of the Jersey City Mayor. 
Already involved in far-spreading contro- 
versy because of his alleged “dictator- 
ship,” Hague started a new one with the 
press as the couple reached Rochester, 
Minn.: “Can’t a fellow come here with his 
sick wife without being photographed?” 





Resting: 

In the Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center, New York, Crown Prince 
Gustav Apo.r of Sweden, whose intention 
to join in American-Swedish Tercentenary 
festivities was thwarted by recurrence of 
a kidney ailment on his arrival a fort- 
night ago. The Crown Prince kept to his 
bed but arose long enough to greet Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt when the President called 
at the hospital. Prince Bertil, 26, acted 
for the Crown Prince at the celebrations 
in Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania and arranged to take over the re- 
mainder of his father’s scheduled tour to 
Washington and the Middle West. 





Died: 


In Paris, SuzANNE LENGLEN, of per- 
nicious anemia at 39. Once known as the 
world’s greatest woman tennis player, 
Mile. Lenglen piled up a total of 90 
smashing victories from 1919 to 1926 
when she retired to the professional ranks. 
Her ability to anticipate the shots of op- 
ponents, her uncanny accuracy, court- 
covering skill, and flashing speed stamped 
her as the master strategist of women’s 
tennis. Only twice was her reputation in 
grave danger. At Forest Hills in 1921, 
when Mile. Lenglen was making her one 
bid for the American title, she lost a set 
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to Mrs. Molla Mallory. Upset, she walked 
off the court in a fit of hysterical cough- 
ing, thus defaulting the match with a 
gesture that caused her to be labeled a 
poor sport. Again, she met her only pos- 
sible conqueror, Helen Wills, at Cannes 
in 1926. But the unbeatable Suzanne came 
through, 6-3, 8-6. Off the court as well as 
on, she was arrogant and self-willed, fre- 
quently exploding in bursts of tempera- 
ment. In 1926 she kept Queen Mary wait- 





International 


Suzanne Lenglen 


ing for an hour in Wimbledon’s royal box, 
quarreled with officials—only to withdraw 
finally, pleading illness. 


Near Boaz, Ala., Watt Cac te, farmer 
noted for his 550-pound weight and his 
homespun weather prophecies. Every fall 
Walt would visit Boaz to stock up on 
winter underwear, twelve yards to the 
suit. His appearances became such holi- 
day occasions that on one of them the 
elders presented him with giant brass keys 
to the city. He based his winter forecasts 
on the migration of birds and the quan- 
tity of nuts stored by squirrels. He was 
not often wrong. 


Mepitt McCormick, 21, heir to a 
Chicago publishing fortune. He was found 
dead at the foot of Sandia Peak in New 
Mexico not far from the spot where the 
body of his mountain-climbing companion, 
Richard Whitmer, was picked up a fort- 


night ago. 





Sued: 


Farrz Kuuwn, Fihrer of the German- 
American Bund, who a fortnight ago told 
a New York legislative inquiry: “All 
Jews without exception are enemies of 
the United States.” Last week, Rabbi 
Emanuel J. Jack of New York, filed 
against him a slander action for $3,000,000. 
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Return of a Voice— 


San Jose, Calif.: Last October Jose- 
phine Campagna, 20, saw her father fall 
from a tree and lost her voice. Last week 
she had her tonsils removed. The surgery 
loosened the fright-tautened throat mus- 
cles. Josephine yelled: “I’m going to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July by singing and 
making a lot of noise.” 


Heat Wave— 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Outside, the mer- 
cury was dancing in the ’90s; inside, the 
ordinarily cool courthouse was an inferno 
of 120 degrees. Perspiring workers were on 
the verge of mass hysteria when someone 
heard a familiar, hissing sound: the steam 
was up full blast in every radiator. The 
control valve in the county prison had been 
turned on by a vengeful inmate. 


Fun at a Funeral— 


Kingston, Tenn.: Uncle Felix Brea- 
zeale, 73, alighted from a hearse last week 
and, flanked by six pallbearers, walked to 
the side of a grave. While 8,000 other hill 
folk looked on, Uncle Felix sat beside his 
hand-hewn coffin and a minister preached 
a eulogy. The ancient didn’t want to wait 
till he died to have his funeral. “It was 
mighty nice and I sure did enjoy it,” he 
said. “It was one of the finest funerals I 
ever saw.” 


He Got the Jobs— 


Oklahoma City: When Edmund M. 
Fry Jr. left the University of Oklahoma 
this spring he figured jobs would be hard 
to get. So he took examinations for en- 
gineering posts in both the army and ma- 
rine corps, asked a year’s service in the 
regular army on his standing as a reserve 
officer, and applied for an ordinary civil- 
service job. By last week he had received a 
favorable reply—to each request. 


‘My Hat’— 


New York: Because her city editor 
took a look at her new $5 hat and said a 
tin pan couldn’t look funnier, Marian Bus- 
sang of The New York Post tied a sink 
strainer on her head with a ribbon and 
went walking on Broadway. Nobody no- 
ticed her except a woman who remarked 
to a friend: “It’s that new patent-leather 
stuff. Wonder where she got it?” 


Footnote— 


Philadelphia: The Family Theatre, 24- 
hour-a-day movie “grind house,” has some 
patrons who like to snooze in the late 
hours. The management has just posted an 


edict: “Patrons must not take off their 
shoes.” 





TEACHER'S 
Prrfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Extra summer pleasure 
comes from Teacher’s bal- 
anced taste. Teacher’s is a 
smooth, rich Scotch whose 





friendly flavour combines 
mildness with hearty body. 
Men enjoy this distin- 
guished difference. 


Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teacher & Sons, lid, Glosgow 
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Toledo Peace Board, representing busi- 
ness, labor, and the public, has brought a 
measure of calm to a strike-ridden city. 
Especially interesting in view of Detroit’s 
attempt to adopt the plan. 


Cost or GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
Srates 1935-37. 163 pages. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, New York. 
$3.50. Thirteenth in a series of analyses 
of expenditures, tax collections, and public 
debts, the report includes an additional 
chapter on social-security finances. Docu- 
mented with 57 tables and nine charts, it 
is an impressive study of Federal, state, 
and local expenditures. 


ANNUAL STATISTICAL Report For 1937. 
94 pages. American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, New York. $5. A statistical picture 
of the steel industry. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Embattled Wives 


Housewives control 80 per cent of all 
money paid for necessities and have too 
long stood by while legislators piled on 
unbearable taxes, according to leaders of 
the Emergency Consumers Tax Council, 
an organization of New Jersey women. 
With chapters already set up in fifteen 
communities, the council plans to (1) show 
up the evils of hidden taxes and (2) rep- 
resent the interests of the homemaker- 
consumer in all legislation which would 
lower living standards by increasing the 
cost of necessities through taxation. 


Trouble, Trouble 

Still shaky from the Whitney affair, 
Wall Street nerves were jolted again last 
week. The New York Stock Exchange an- 
nounced public censure of the prominent 
house of Redmond & Co. for violation of 
Federal margin requirements. And after 
two years investigation the SEC con- 
cluded its case against White, Weld & Co. 
for alleged manipulation of A. O. Smith 
Corp. stock on the New York Curb Ex- 
change in 1935. Although proceedings 
against the firm were dismissed, a part- 
ner, Faris R. Russell, was found culpable 
but not to “such an extent as to verge 
upon actual fraud.” As a matter of policy 
he was suspended for 90 days from the 
stock and curb exchanges and the Chicago 
Board of Trade. White, Weld & Co. states 
it will appeal the “entirely unwarranted” 
finding against “an esteemed and valuable” 
member of their firm. 


Milk Trust? 3 

A group of Federal officers last week be- 
gan what is regarded as the first move in 
a huge investigation to determine Jjf.there 


~is an illegal milk monopoly. Leo F. Tierney, 


special assistant to the United States At- 
torney General, obtained"& subpoena from 
Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson against 
the International Association of Ice Cream 





Manufacturers of Washington, D.C., and 
41 affiliates. The manufacturers must bring 
their records on prices, lobbying, and prop- 
aganda before a summer Federal grand 
jury in Chicago. 


For the People 

In recognition of the “new social re- 
sponsibilities” of American business, direc- 
tors of the Johns-Manville Corp. elected as 





International 


Director: Dr. Walter A. Jessup 


a member of the board Dr. Walter A. 
Jessup, president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. Dr. 
Jessup will seek to interpret the public’s 
viewpoint to the other board members. 


Room Rates 

You stayed in a hotel last year 1.86 per 
cent more often than in 1936 and paid 6.44 
per cent more for your room, while the 
hotel itself paid 7.94 per cent more in op- 
erating expenses, according to Trends in 
the Hotel Business, the annual statistical 
review of 250 hotels in 100 cities. 


Mellon Taxes 

After four years of litigation, the gov- 
ernment’s $3,000,000 income-tax case 
against Andrew W. Mellon has been set- 
tled for $667,809. Originally charged with 
an attempt to defraud the government in 
his 1931 income-tax return when, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, he was chief tax col- 
lector, Mellon posthumously was cleared 
of the fraud charged by a Federal grand 
jury last December. 


Until It Hurts 


Grocers have been worried since last 
February by the heavy price cutting which 
resulted in invocation of price-maintenance 
contracts to restore price levels in Illinois 
and Ohio. Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., now announces that the 
competition has run its course except in 


NEWSwWp 


Ohio, where the price slashing orig, 
High operating costs forced retailery 


cease destructive price warfare. cp 
Trends it Mi 
Auto exports in the first three mogy h o 
the year were 11 per cent above the | tish I 
0, i 


first quarter, constituting the leading j 


in our export trade. nally 
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{ Radio advertising in May reVerse| fEpSIONS 
usual seasonal trend, advanced jo, Mit. The 
cent from the previous month, and gigmced 
1.4 per cent over May last year, defen: 
| Farmers’ cash income from marke ” = 
in May was 4 per cent above April a 
than the usual seasonal increase—gpj “ ; 
per cent below May 1937. Govemp - 4 
payments were $16,000,000 below April a . 
$11,000,000 above last year. ' 0 
§ Cotton consumed during May togmoting ¢ 
425,684 bales of lint, against 414 399s of or 
April and 669,665 in May 1937, acconmports b: 
to the Census Bureau. itralit 
¥ Furniture orders were up 18 per cey we 
May, compared with April. Although ted: ‘ 
is less than the usual seasonal rise, the » eort bs 
port of Seidman & Seidman views the iit = 
dustry with some encouragement in vie * nat 
the previous low volume of business, wy, 
§ World industrial production receded ded t 
the eighth consecutive month in April, lable, 
cording to the National Industrial Coa?™*t 
ence Board. Prices of leading raw mate’ , by 
and foodstuffs in world markets wea’ 
per cent cheaper in April than in Ma verybo 
going to the lowest level since June 1g I 
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Housing: On the Federal Holt’ ~ 
ing Administration’s fourth 4 4 “ai 
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on its books was home morty 
selected for appraisal. Note the 
crease in volume since the amen 
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s. Planes for Britain 
‘© Minister Sir Kingsley Wood last 


1 announced a drive to increase the 
MONEE) Royal Air Force’s 72,000 men by 
tthe t yo, including 2,100 pilots. He also 
adingj nally closed the contract with Lock- 

| Aircraft Corp. for 200 militarized 
versej sions of the company’s No. 14 trans- 

















t. The planes are to be used for ad- 
heed training, releasing British planes 
defense. 

he $18,000,000 Lockheed order is half 
purchase of 400 American planes an- 
bnced three weeks ago as the result of 
isit by a five-man board from the Air 
istry to plants in the United States 
) Canada. The Canadian press at that 
e attacked American manufacturers by 
ting out they already had large back- 
of orders and were restricted in their 
ts by the War Department and the 
itrality Act. 

Reaction: Aeroplane, a leading British 


er C-raft-industry magazine, last week com- 
0ugh TE nted: “To order American airplanes of 
se, the. sort is imbecility; to order any foreign 
ws the 


nes in these categories [military types] 
a national disgrace.” The editorial 
hess. MBised Canada as a source of supply, con- 
ded that better British planes are 


ced : 
pe nilable, and berated the “panic-stricken 
J Cor binet” for trying to: save their “political 


ns” by “risking the lives of British re- 
its” in foreign-made aircraft. Finally: 
verybody is being robbed to hand mil- 
is in British money to a foreign and 
1¢ too friendly power.” 





















AVIATION NOTES 


n the last contract to be let by the 
t Office Department before the new 
il Aeronautics Authority Act goes into 
ct, the lowest bid ever recorded was 
le by Eastern Air Lines: they offered 
carry mail free over a route in Texas. 
other bid so low it would only pay the 
rator about one cent a month was en- 
d by Braniff Airways, which now cov- 
the Texas route on a different schedule 
27 cents a mile. The two lines are com- 
ing for the contract in order to get a 
orable position under the new Au- 
prity, 


n the Navy’s largest mass distance 

ht, 48 patrol bombers carrying 300 of- 
"_#@e's and men took off from San Diego, 
sweek HMlif., for Seattle, Wash., 1,200 miles north. 
| Ho@@'y four planes turned back or landed 
> amg ute. Forty-four reached the Sand 
ot if nt naval air base on schedule. 


ae Nith a crew of four, Howard Hughes, 
1M ionair i iati 

i € movie producer and aviation 
thé Mord holder, announced he would at- 
men@@'?t a nonstop New York-Paris flight 
) 5 week, 











‘Life Begins At40- 


Since he was 40, 


NICOLAS SANABRIA 


has become one of 


the World’s Leading 


Stamp Dealers 





In 8 Years, he has Built Up 
a Tremendous Business 
from what was once his 


Boyhood Hobby 


S asmall boy, Nicolas Sanabria % 
started collecting stamps in 
Venezuela. In 1922, political up- 
heavals forced Sanabria into exile. 
He came to the United States with 
only one material asset—his stamp 
collection. 


For a number of years he lived a 
hand-to-mouth existence, taking odd 
jobs—mostly as a singer in vaudeville 
circuits. When work was scarce, he 
had to tide himself over by selling 
stamps from his collection. 


Then, in 1930 at the age of 40, Sanabria 
decided to return to his early hobby and 
try to make a living from it. With what 
was left of his collection as a basis, he 
began to buy and sell stamps. 

Throwing all his energy into it— within 
eight years he built up a tremendous bus- 
iness and is now a world-known authority 
on philately. 


People Can Get More Out of Both 
Hobbies and Business AFTER 40 


Mr. Sanabria has put his hobby on a 
successful business basis because he has 
unflagging energy to give to long days of 
hard work. Many older men and women 
today are making their earlier hobbies 
pay. Provided you keep active and well, 
the years from 40 on can be the most 
satisfying of all. 
> * * 


READ these two letters from men over 
40. Good health is helping their careers. 


Physical Instructor 
Gets More Patrons 
Now 


Dear Life Begins: 
Recently, when I was 
approaching 40, thenerv- 
ous tension of my work 
began to affect my di- 
gestive system. As a 
physical instructor, this 
put me at a great disad- 
vantage. Witen some of 
my patrons stopped 
coming, I realized that 
if I was to keep others in good condition, I 
must set the example by being in shape myself. 





Jack Pobuk 
No jittery nerves 








NICOLAS SANABRIA—working on his 


valuable collection of Venezuelan stamps 


An advertisement convinced me Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast was what I needed. Soon after 
including it in my diet, I noticed an improve- 
ment. After 3 weeks of eating 3 cakes a day, 
I had no more indigestion or jittery nerves. 
I now consider Fleischmann’s Yeast an im- 
portant factor in the conditioning routine I 
prescribe to my patrons.—JACK POBUK 


Stage Director is 
Meeting Success in 
His Work 


Dear Life Begins: 

Last year, after direct- 
ing a summer stock com- 
pany in eight plays in two 
months, I was so tired my 
whole system was keyed 
up to a nervous condition. 
I suffered from upset 
stomach and heartburn. 

To help my digestive 
troubles, a friend advised my eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I began immediately. 


Shortly, I found I wasn’t having the heart- 
burn and upset stomach. At the end of the 
month I was sleeping well, eating well, feeling 
fine. I went on eating the yeast, so I’d be 
equal to the demands of my fall work. I’ve 
been very successful since then and I attribute 
this success—in my 50’s—to my never-failing 
good health.—_ HENRY PALMER 





Henry Palmer 
Found energy 


Slower Digestion Often 
Brings a Letdown in Health 


When the important gastric juices in 
the stomach begin to grow scantier 
and less plentiful, digestion naturally 
slows down. This change is a frequent 
indication of weakened health after 40. 


Many people have found Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast valuable in building 
sturdier health. This fresh food helps 
induce a quicker, stronger gastric flow. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast also supplies 4 
vitamins: the Nerve Vitamin, Bone Vi- 
tamin, Cold-Resistance Vitamin and 
Vitality Vitamin. Their names tell you 
how essential each one is to fine health. 

You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty taste of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat it regularly—3 cakes every day— 
one cake ¥% hour before a meal. The 
Y, hour gives time enough for a fuller, 
stronger flow of juices to be ready to 
take care of your food when you eat. 

Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands 1 d 
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‘Save America First’ 


Wien Jerome Frank served in the 
AAA in 1933 and 1934, there was reason 
to suspect that all his thinking was colored 
by a deep and abiding distrust of private 
holders of economic power. These sus- 
picions were not allayed by some vague 
comments that he made about the profit 
system during that period. But, if ever 
there was evidence of the tonic and nour- 
ishment that come to some fine minds 
under the stress of responsibility in public 
office, it can be found in Frank’s Save 
America First, just published by Harper 
& Brothers. This is, in my judgment, the 
most constructive book that has come 
from any of the present members of the 
Roosevelt Administration, and it is of par- 
ticular interest at this moment when the 
monopoly-investigating committee, on 
which Mr. Frank will serve as alternate 
for Chairman Douglas of the SEC, gets 
under way. For it is not only an expression 
of Mr. Frank’s philosophy but a challenge 
to the philosophy that at least two of the 
other members of the monopoly inquiry 
bring to the job. 

Frank’s book sets forth, systematically 
and dispassionately, what most of the 
early New Dealers thought, and what they 
thought, in 1933 and 1934, that Mr. 
Roosevelt thought. I believe that a good 
many men in Washington still think in 
these terms. But, unlike Mr. Frank, they 
are either inarticulate or they are cowed 
by the sadistic dogmatism of the New New 
Dealers. Certainly they are not finding it 
possible to influence the President, who is 
flanked on the right by hazy inter- 
nationalists, on the left by old-fashioned 
trust busters and spurred on from the rear 
by those intent on using the public funds 
to achieve the purge and control of the 
party. 

Mr. Frank considers, first, the theory 
that the future salvation of American life 
depends upon foreign trade and inter- 
national “cooperation” and _ proceeds, 
then, to a discussion of how the living 
standards of the American people can be 
raised within the confines of a profit sys- 
tem. His argument for a concentration of 
our concern upon the American economic 
scene is really a finely reasoned twentieth- 
century footnote to Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. He points out that Eng- 
land’s Victorian adventure in free trade 
failed. But, even if it had succeeded for 
England, an industrialized island which 
lacked a large domestic market, it could 
not serve as a model for us, a largely self- 
sufficient continental nation. 


Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mr. Frank does not object to Mr. 
Hull’s reciprocal treaties, considering the 
small increase in foreign trade that they 
have produced. He demonstrates, though, 
that a great dependence upon foreign 
trade cannot help but depress the living 
standards of Americans. Our export trade 
in the 20s, created by billions of dollars 
of credits and loans which will never be 
repaid, simply amounted to the giving 
away of billions of dollars’ worth of 
goods to Europe. He would prefer to 
subsidize our domestic rather than our 
foreign market, and, in so stating, he 
describes a basic economic policy of the 
early New Deal. “We need,” he points 
out, “seriously to ask ourselves whether 
it is wise to send abroad yearly largely at 
our own expense shiploads of the Ameri- 
can continent.” We need to focus our at- 
tention on the insufficiency of our own 
purchasing power. 


Facing the domestic situation, Mr. 
Frank would base national policy both 
for industry and government upon a 
number of simple propositions: 

1—Any direct attempt to distribute the 
existing national income would not only 
be ineffective but would precipitate revo- 
lutionary and paralyzing opposition. 

2—We must achieve a greatly increased 
national income through an increase in 
production far beyond the 1929 level. 
That increase in national income must 
be equitably shared through higher wages 
and lowered prices. Profits for capital will 
be larger and more secure under such con- 
ditions than they are now. 

8—Such an increase in the efficiency of 
our economic system can come only after 
a frank recognition of the economies 
achievable by large-scale production, 
large-scale distribution and centralized 
management. Hence we must deal with 
our key mass-production industries as 
instances of monopolistic competition 
justifying themselves when they adopt 
intelligent and economic price and wage 
policies. And we must break them up only 
in those cases where they fail to achieve 
or where they obstruct the objectives 
sought. 

Such a program, Mr. Frank says over 
and over, cannot be the product of an all- 
powerful bureaucracy in government. It 
must be the joint effort of representatives 
of business, agriculture and labor. He 
cites the wise words of Alexander Ham- 
ilton here: “To balance a large state or 
society .. . is a work of so great difficulty, 
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that no human genius, however com 
hensive, is able, by the mere dint 
reason and reflection, to effect jt 
judgments of many must unite jy 
work: experience must guide their |, 
time must bring it to perfection, ap, 
feeling of inconveniences must ¢ 
the mistakes which they inevitably 
into in their first trials and experime, 
In short, government, wherever jt pa 
pates in this planning, must plan y 
rather than for business, agriculture 
labor. It is the failure to achieve 
cooperative relationship, I hope | , 
interpolate into this description of 
Frank’s ideas, that has so discoyy, 
liberals with Mr. Roosevelt’s policies 
1935. 

Throughout Mr. Frank’s book js wy 
a powerful argument against the coy 
tions of Communism. He points oy 
total inadequacy of Marxism as a des 
tion of social and economic evolutiy 
Marxism being a kind of perverse de 
tive of the economic “laws” suppoy 
proved by Britain’s economic history, 
suggests that those who would hay 
emulate Russia overlook the fact { 
Russia took to Communism to achievd 
industrial civilization which we alr 
have. He is equally merciless with 
trust busters, whose basic fallacy is { 
assumption that the atomizing of |; 
scale production and distribution w 
restore competition and that the rest 
tion of competition would produc 
happy and prosperous nation. Mr. f 
is unwilling to agree that the state 
“free competition” to which trust buy 
dream of returning ever did exist or ¢ 
could exist, for that matter. 













































































































; ‘ie one aspect of Mr. Frank's 
cussion which, to me, seems weak, of 
up, at the same time, the greatest ave 
of hope. Mr. Frank repeatedly indic 
a continuing skepticism as to the wi 
ness or the capacity of the manager 
American industry to accept his m 
thesis and its numerous corollaries. 
cites the attitude of the National ! 
ciation of Manufacturers as an exampl 
failure to recognize and understand 
issues posed by our times. Yet, a rer 
ing of that organization’s latest statem 
of principles reveals little that could 
be harmonized with his major thesis. 

I claim no wholesale acquaintance 
with those who hold high plac 
American industry, but I personally 
none who would not willingly mov 
the direction that Mr. Frank pol 
There is no reason to believe that ! 
would not be joined by other men of 
will. And what good will would 
stimulate, intelligent self-interest ™ 
tably would. 

Cooperation between business and § 
men as Mr. Frank is not only po 
and desirable; it is indispensable. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN JONES’... 


J YHN JONES is one of millions 
of American wage-earners, salaried 
an | professional workers whose 
an 1ual income is more than $1,000. 
H: occasionally purchases articles 
on the instalment plan. 


His critics would have you believe 
thit he fosters heedless buving of 
luxuries, promotes extravagance, 
pics up debt and contributes to 
or prolongs a business depression. 
They believe that his instalment 
purchases are a huge proportion 
of all retail purchases, which is 
not at all true. 


| helieve it is my duty as head of a 
national organization, with 4,500 
employes, specializing in financing 
instalment sales, to tell you the 
truth about John Jones—sound in- 


itulment buyer—and to offset much 


by A. E. DUNCAN 


Chairman of the Board 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


The facts shown bv the recent report of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are that the estimated 
total instalment sales during 1937 were 
only 12.2% of total estimated retail sales, 
compared with 11.8% for 1936, 10.9% for 
1935, and 13% for 1929; also, that the 
average amount of credit outstanding on 
retail instalment accounts during 1937 was 
about $2,900,000,000. 


Total retail sales during 1937 approximated 


retail instalment debt of $2,900,- 
000,000, which is reduced during a 


depression, need not cause concern. 


Systematic saving is one of the 
basic principles of accumulating 
wealth. Sound instalment buying 
encourages the budgeting of fam- 
ily income and systematic saving 
for investment in durable family 
possessions. It produces mass 
buying power and makes mass 
production possible, which results 
in much lower prices on articles 
generally sold on the instalment 
plan. It has helped build great in- 
dustries—the automobile, refriger- 
ator and radio industries. It keeps 
factories busy and labor employed. 
It has raised America’s living 
standard far above that of anv 
other nation. It has made yester- 


‘ank’s ; : : day's luxuries today’s necessities. 

“- misinformation which has been $41,000,000,000, of which only 12.2%, or 

st ave and is being spread about him. $5,000,000,000, were instalment sales and Upon the above facts, I believe 

indie , 87.8%, or $36,000,000,000, were for cash or that all reasonable persons will 

si Depressions are not caused by ee ; “i ; 

le : on open credit. A 40% dropin all retail sales, find that John Jones— sound instal- 

nage people’s purchases. Purchase and ' arth. ; 

r ” . b ‘ during a depression, based on 1937 figures, ment buyer is not a menace. He 1s 

is m consumption create more business, é , a : 

w™ — means a drop of 4.88%, or $2,000,000,000,0n a worthy and valuable contributor 

aries. more jobs, more wealth, more pros- ; ' , 

nal | ; D : allinstalment sales; but it would alsomean to the prosperity of American 
verity. Depressions are causec oe . ' , 

xamp | , a drop of 35.12%, or $14,400,000,000, in re- business and to the happiness of 

stand when people stop normal purchas- anes os 

, ' tail sales made for cash or on open credit. American life. 

a rere int. To blame any depression on 

statem the instalment purchasers means It must be obvious, then, that the drop in 

could that instalment buying must drop volume of sales for cash or open credit, and 

esis. . x , — 

aul of in much greater proportion than __ not the dropin instalment sales, causes and 


cosh or short term credit buying. 


ymbolical name, not that of any person. 


prolongs a business depression. A total 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
Credit Bankers to America’s Families \ a 
Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open 
Account Financing, Factoring and 
Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


S! \VING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 200 OFFICES IN THE U.S. AND CANADA 








Les, Newsweek — 


WE REALLY WANT OUR 





AD PRINTED THIS WAY! 


& 


This is probably one of the strangest ads you have ever 
seen. But when you have read it, you will understand éceo things you 
may not have known before: How a full-color picture is printed... 


and. why Four Roses is such a downright magnificent whiskey. 


2. The red and yellow plates, together, look like this. You 
will notice that each plate differs in detail, and that each contributes 


some special quality to the finished picture. 





1. Here you see the first of the four “color engravin 
“printing plates.” that are printed, one on top of another, t 


the one finished picture in the lower left corner. 


3. This is a combination of the yellow, red, and blue 
\lthough only four separate color-plates are used in the entir 


printing process, they are combined in such a way that tl 


picture has every color and every quality that makes for per! 


4. Now look at the completed picture. Here— now 1 
black plate has been added—is the result of skilfully combi 
the virtues of four separate color-plates. And, in very much t! 
way, all the virtues of several selected straight whiskies ha) 
combined in Four Roses to produce one whiskey finer by far t! 
of the separate whiskies could be alone. When you taste Fou 
we think you'll agree that the finest picture ever printed can 


hint at its delicate aroma, rich smoothness, and glorious flav: 


CHOUR ROSE: 


A blend of straight whiskies 
100% straight whiskies—90 proof 


. a 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated 
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